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NATURE'S TOILET. | their gaping little ones as—I can no more, ’Bel’; for, even 


Ovr engraving of this week is not a “ finished” young || while these light words are on my tongue, there comes a 
lady—we wish she were! Some people dislike “ finishing || 8t@v¢ between my eye and the point it would settle on. 
schools,” and may fancy this for a specimen of “ quite the 1 Wheel around the sofa, dear, and sit close beside me ; 
contrary.” Those who do not, and who wish to dispense | for the ugly vision has got upon my heart, and you mint 
with this picture, are requested to tear it out, and give the | While it away, while I tell, whomever chooses to read, some- 
shilling which they should have paid for a better one to) thing more of Nora Maylie. 


any approved charity. | *St, cousin! ’st! The public is my audience now, and 
PES ae | will care no more for that point-lace of yours than they 

NORA MAYLIE. || would for so much “ Lisle-thread.” 
oe bude poueeen: | Dear reader, how left we Nora Maylie? Indolent and 
“Do!” | good-natured, was not she? Disliking anything like bustle, 
Tell more of Nora Maylie? Ah yes! with pleasure. I || and resisting every attempt to be made something of, with 
love dearly to think of her. !\an invisible strenuousness that made wise people marvel 


Please vacate that ottoman, ’Bel’, and betake yourself to mightily, whether her nature were of wax or adamant? I 
the sofa. My first sketch was written on that, and I have | think we so left her, and so we find her; as like what she 
akind of fondness for it ;“* by the same token,” as an Irish- || was as yon sun will be to its present self, when we, who now 
man would say, that we love the haunts of our childhood. || glory in its light, are shut away from it by the coffin-lid. 
Besides, it is just the right height ; allowing head, neck and || Few changes come upon such characters as that of the fair 
avery small portion of shoulder to rise above the table.|| Nora. They appear before us quietly and without ostenta. 


That will oblige me to sit straight. | tion, as the bright-eyed pansey unfolds its petals in the 
High-shoyjdered? Oh no! See how easily the thing is | spring-time ; and, like that loveliest of lovely things, they 
done, and without the possiblity of lounging. | live on, smiling in the sunshine, and bending to the storm 


Then I have another reason for affecting this ottoman. | } | with a pliant gracefulness which mars not their beauty. 
Geniuses have queer notions, (as well as other spoiled chil- | And yet those who looked only at outward circumstances 
dren,) and the world pets and indulges them, and encou- i | would have said that Nora Maylie was changed most en- 
rages their eccentricities, till cddity becomes the universal || tirely. You will recollect that at sixteen poor Nora was 
badge of the tribe, and men reason something on this wise: | considered unfit to become a milliner even, sent home in 

Geniuses have queer notions ; | disgrace to do nothing. At eighteen she was altogether 

A. has queer notions ;_ | above the necessity of doing anything. 

4 Therefore A. is a genius. | Mrs. Maylie chanced to have a sister, who married a for- 
Or, au contraire : | : ; 

| tune, together with an aged and gouty metropolitan; and 

All geniuses have queer notions ; ow : a ae 

A. has no queer notion ; this lady chanced to get a glimpse of our fair Nora. In- 
Therefore A. is not a genius. | stantly Mrs. Maylie was made to understand that she had 

Now I have set my heart on playing make-believe, if I | mistaken her daughter’s vocation ; and sv the young beauty 
am not a genius ; and so I must contrive up some little pe- | i was be-jewelled, be-flounced, and bedizened, till it was 
culiarity. Burns wrote his first things on the air, _— | proved by every possible experiment that, adorned or un- 
sauntering over the “banks and braes of bonny Doon; ‘| adorned, she was all the same, and transferred toa fashion- 
and, sealing the light-winged scrip to his memory, he car- | able drawing-room. Everybody said that Nora Maylie was 
tied it home to copy from at leisure. It was a very odd || a very lucky individual, and many a pretty maiden sighed 
thing of the Doon-man! Any common individual would || with envy as the proud mother recounted her darling’s tri- 
have written but in a quiet room, with the most convenient || umphs. But what thought the young lady herself? Alas ! 
of standishes, a half-dozen nicely-nibbed pens, and a quire || the perverseness of human nature! Nora longed for the 
of foolscap cut and paged, all spread invitingly before him. | gteen woods where she had first dreamed over the gorgeous 
(And, between our two selves, ’Bel’, I think J should prefer || creations of minds as dreamy and idle as her own; the sil- 
| yer-toned voice rising from the little trout-stream Going the 





such a room, genius or no genius.) But here is another /! 
case, quite in point. The whilome proprietary of Glenmary | hill was forever in her ear, and she was sure no man-made 
found the shadow of a bridge a wall impregnable to truant | music could compare with it; and there were birds and 
thoughts; and he has made the spot, seldom looked upon flowers and—shall I tell you? Those were very homely 
but by rafters and cross-beams, and the little winged people | tastes of Nora Maylie’s. The tame rabbits, peaking their 
that go among them to find summer-lodgings, classic- | ats at every sound; old Mooly, with her crumpled horns 
gtound. That bridge at Glenmary! What a scrambling and sober, sensible face ; the doves that used to fly from 
there will be to see it, one of these days ! | the barn-top to her bosom; the hens, with their domestic, 
And this ottoman! it is a very trivial thing, to be sure, motherly ways; and the geese, with their pretty necks and 
but that is what makes it important, and I shall take pains tea-party voices—all these were to poor Nora as so many 
tolet it be known that this is my own peculiar property, | lost friends, whose places could not be supplied by the sim- 
leaving it to be inferred that I could not possibly write any. |, Pering things in stays and broadcloth that flocked to do her 
where else. Then think of your great-grandchildren, Bel’, |, homage. 
exhibiting this same pretty ottoman—the cover so faded|| And was there any other home-attraction for Nora than 
that you could not recognize it, and the hair peeping || these, and her own kin? Anything for which she would 
tough a thousand crevices—thiuk of their exhibiting it to |, have resigned her envied position, with all the eagerness of 
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a pent-up stream leaping every barrier, and bounding away 
to its source ? 

You may never have heard of Will Waters—a handsome, 
dark-eyed, roguis '-| oking, devil-may-care sort of a fellow, || 
who would rake up more hay in four hours than anybody | 
else could between twilight and twilight, and : ive the rest | 
of his time to rod or gun, or some other heathenish amuse- || 
ment. Was there a dancc, Will Waters was in the midst, || 
leading out the brightest of the blushing damsels; was there 
a husking, it was an entire failure without Will Water’s 
songs; and at fourth-of-July orations and stump speeches, 
and other movements for the public good, nobody could 
hold a candle to clever Will Waters. Yet (great men will 
have their failings) Will was a wild fellow, very wild ; and 
people said he was not to be depended on in the least. No 
one could exactly tell what bad things he had done or was 
in danger of doing; and everybody loved him for his frank- 
heartsomeness, his ready wit, and his gay good-nature; but 
still, it was the general impression that Will Waters, though 
a “very promising young man,” would somehow manage to 
seduce his nature into breaking its promise. 

There was a village between Mr. Waters’ farm and Mr. 
Maylie’s ; and Will’s handsome face was no stranger to the 
village beauties, who had wasted more smiles on him than 
often burnish a coat of country finish; but Will had some- 


how dodged the whole artillery and passed on. Away in|}! 


the woods, skirting fair fields of pale green maize and 
dancing flax, so proud of its light-poised gem of blue, Will 
Waters was destined to another trial; and this time the 
weapon was pointed by a more celebrated marksman than 
himself. 

The sun was just scattering his last grains of gold-dust 
upon the spotted alders that leaned over the trout-stream at 
the foot of “ the Maylie hill,’ where Will Waters, his fowl- 
ing-piece over his shoulder and his dog by his side, leaped 
the chattering brook ; and, making a great crackling and 
crashing among the underbrush, landed headlong upon a 
velvety bank, hemmed in by witch-hazel, blackberry bushes, 
and the white-flowering dog-wood. The rude entrée was 
occasioned by an officious grape-vine that had taken a fan- 
cy to put its arms around the young man’s foot, coarse- 
booted though it was ; but Will Waters was in a very pro- 
per position, considering all things. Beneath the deep shade 
of a broad-leaved bass-wood, whose peculiar perfume made 
the air around heavy with richness, appeared, in wondering 


vans !” exclaimed the youth springing to his knee, and re. 
peating the salaam. 

The lady blushed a little, and looked as thous’ not quite 
sure of what she ought to do in such a case, and so she did 
not! ing; though her face grew talkative with its dec aration 
of amused curiosity. 

“ It is not enough that you have snares at your door-way, 


| nymph most beautiful,” continued wild Will, “ but must he 


who enters your charmed circle find the chains riveted 
about him forever ?” 

“Nay,” returned the lady, with a delicious smile, that 
belied her mocking words, “nay, poor youth, I pity thy 
mishap, and release thee without a ransom—depart in 
peace.” 

‘“‘ Bid the poor charmed thing to be free, that is beneath 
| the eye of the basilisk,” exclaimed wild Will, in a tone of 
| mock mournfulness. 

“ Be free!’ repeated the lady, “ the basilisk withdraws 
| his gaze,” and she, gathering up her scattered implements 
|aod » ith a slight curtsy, was turning away. 

“ Nay, lady,” exclaimed the hunter, in an altered tone, 
springing to his feet and shouldering his fowling-piece, “] 
intruded unwittingly upon your sanctum; and though by 
your leave, I cannot regret the accident, you must not 
abandon it; forsee! Iam © ne.” 

As he spoke, Will stepped back a few paces; but how 
| he could consider himself gone is a query in my mind to 
i this day; for there was a good yard of the golden-hued 
| moss between him and the blackberry bushes and Co, 
| which palisaded the pretty retreat. The- lady, however, 
| must have believed him, for she turned round very quietly, 
and fixed her eye on pussy, which was peeping her little 
| head from a clump of thorns that threatened to disfigure her 
{coat most sadly. Will Waters retreated slowly, until the 
| folded leaf of the dog-wood touched the hem of his hunting- 
| frock ; and then, with an air of the most respectful deference, 
“he ventured a remark on the beauty of the wood-land 
|scene. The lady, in common civility, could but answer; 
| and Will replied ; and then the lady’s voice gave out a bar 
| of music, which Will Waters could not allow to close the 
| interview, and so I should not like to tell you how 
jmuch time passed, dear reader, for it was schockingly 
| imprudent in Nora Mayr to allow herself to be so beguiled. 
| Will Waters, however, understood his cue well enough to 
| lean all the time upon his fowling-piece ; and Nora turned 
| her back upon the bass-wood tree, and employed her fingers 














amazement, the mistress of this sylvan drawing-room. A 


bob-o’link had come up from his home among the sedges | 
over the brook, and was perking his pretty bill, and smooth- | 
ing his plumage with a knowing impudence, directly before | 


her face; but quick was the exit of Master Robert when | 
wild Will Waters became an actor in the scene. A scarce | 
| 


adult mouser, fast asleep on its mistress’ knee, opened its |) 
yellow eyes in affright, and scampered off as fast as its vel. || 


vet feet would carry it; and a crow that had lighted on a/ 
limb above, and sat in silence, hopefully civilized by the | 
nearness of the white-browed divinity, spread his black | 
wings and rushed skyward with a caw! caw ! which threw | 
Madam Echo into an ecstasy of noisy fear. But the fair | 
human joined not at all in the commotion. True, she rose | 
to her feet, but not with that twiteh and jerk which many | 
another would have adopted ; she rose with the astonished | 
dignity of one who intends to say by the movement, “I am 
quite superiour to being annoyed by you, but I should like || 


|in making baskets of its leaves. The twilight was putting 


{on its grayest hue, when Nora recollected that she should 
be returning home ; and though the youth did not venture 


| to accompany her in person, his eycs followed her every 
| . 
| step across the fields. 


| Will Waters made two or three ineffectual attempts to 
get up a whistle on his way homeward that evening ; and 


once he struck out into a song very clamorously ; but he 
was so absent-minded as to break off in the middle of a 
' word, which word is waiting for its other half to this day. 
The very next evening Nora Maylie was again surprised 
in her rustic bower; but, as the young hunter came in 8 
different manner, and, moreover, as he made a very charac 
teristic apology (prettily impudent) for coming at all, the 
lady did not consider it necessary to rise from her rich 
cushions. Neither did the bob-o’link fly away—instecd, he 
gave out a glorious gush of music; pussy opened her eyes 


| 


to know how far your impudence will carry you;” and her| lazily and immediately closed them again; and a good: 
large, changenble eyes were opened to their greatest width. || natured little thrush, that saw fit to make itself quite a 

“‘ The position could have been no more appropriate had}, home there, went hopping along on the ground and never 
it been of my own choosing, O fairest thou of witching Syl-|| once turned its eye to inquize whether the intruder came 
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for it oF its neighbours. Very well might humble browny i 
manifest such indifference, for wild Will’s step had an} 
exceedingly innccent sound to it, scarce rustling a leaf, | 
much less presuming on the entertainment which, by the 
aid of the grape-vine, he had furnished for woodland edifi- 
cation the day previous. I know not how it was, but Nora | 
Maylie took the intrusion something in the spirit of Mrs. || 
Thrush, whose back of plebeian brownness never ruffled a 
feather ; and so wild Will Waters leaned his gun against 
the bass-wood, and placed himself at the lady’s feet without 
the ceremony of asking. Will Waters had a dashing way 
of talking, which Nora had never heard before, and so she | 
décided in her own mind that it was dramatic, Shaksperian, 
or something of that sort; while Nora’s voice reminded the 
young hunter of the whisper of the south-wind, dallving with 


he had 


the silver-lined blades of grass, on whore waving 1} 
often been borne away to the land of dreams. 

Thet our young friends were mutually pleased with each ! 
other was very certain; and that their friends would be 
mutually displeased, should the acquaintanee chance to 
ripen into anything more than common friendship, is quite 
as certain. As far as farmer Maylie was known, it was! 
thought that his handsome daughter would make an unpro- 
fitable wife ; aud Mrs. Maylie would have been struck with 
consternation at the thought of committing her poor child, 
with her lamentable deficiencies, to the keeping of such a 
dashing, careless fellow as wild Will Waters. But young 
people never will fall in love prudently, and this second 
interview Cecided the fate of Will and Nora. To be sure, 
they did not meet then nor afterwards as lovers, but they 
did meet, nevertheless ; 
every day to the same spot, and listen to each other’s voices, 
and look into each other’s faces, and read from each other’s 
hearts to no purpose. No, no! the temple that God made, 
the solemn old wood, is a dangerous place for beauty and 
manliness, that should not love, to meetin. There is so 
much of love in every wind-moved pulse which beats there, 
that the heart must own a triple crust of worldliness to brave 
its influence. 

At last Mrs. Maylie’s eyes became opened to the truth ; 
but she was saved the trouble of expostulation by the timely 


and two young people do not go 


interference of her wealthy sister ; and so Nora was borne 
away toother scenes. Before she went, however, the noon 
witnessed a very solemn meeting between herself and Will 
Waters : there were vows, and tears, and comforting words, | 
and baseless castle-building enough to occupy Jong hours ; 
and then, with promises the fiftieth time repeated, and other 
words whose meaning was derived from the breath that bore 
them, the lovers parted. 

“ Forever !” 

We shall sce. , 

Was it strange, then, that Nora Maylie did not iove the 
tity? that her aunt’ssplendid drawing-room was a prison to 
her, and the mustachioed things, caught in the trap the 
sharp lady was setting for her benefit, a living annoyance? 
There was one thing in Nora’s favour: she had an inex- | 
haustible fund of good feeling. She could never bear to 


see even her enemy (Nora was not conscious of having one, 
however) unhappy, and so she could not be thoroughly 
whappy herself. While we feel an interest in a single | 
individual we are many a good league from misery. Nora| 
felt an interest in a great many. Her aunt treated her with 

habitual kindness, and for her she had gratitude ; her gouty 

uncle was more like a bear than a human being, and for 

him she had pity ; a great many people showed her infinite || 
tespect, for which she returned an overflowing measure of || 
the same with a mingling of something warmer; and the i 


|| face. 


| Dacre. 
‘| case, that the seal of the ring would soon be appended; and 


few that loved her she loved with all her heart. Ohno! 
Nora was not miserable, but she was sad—sometimes very 
sad ; for her thoughts, in gayety or loveliness, were full of 


Will Waters and her own quiet home. Nora was still 


| determined not to be made anything of. 


And Will?) What of him? 

He turned from Nora Maylie on the evening of their last 
meeting ; and, standing beneath the bass-wood where he 
had first met her, he spread open his heart and character to 
his own inspection. Long and serious was the examination 5 
and then, with the centred light of his proud eye mccking 
the stars above him, his fine face full of animation, and his 
head elevated with a consciousness of his own powers, he 
bounded from the love-charmed circle, leaped the creek, 
and bent his way homeward. Determination was in his 
firm step, and hope glanced from every lincament of his 
Mr. Waters had measured off an elder son’s portion 
a few years previous, and why might not Will hope the 


same favour? The next morning he asked and was refused. 


| Moreover, he was made to understand that if he married 


“that shiftless Maylie girl,” he should not have a cent “to 
the longest day he lived.” 

It was very impolite as well as disrespectful in Will 
Waicrs to make the answer he did; and, for one, I do not 
But Will 
had never been used to such things, and he had no idea of 
being made a little boy of, in his three and twentieth 
summer; and so, after a few more words hotly peppered 


blame the old gentleman for snubbing him for it. 


with anger, he turned on his heel and walked away. 

“ A year and a half have I worked on this farm since I 
might have been doing for myself, and all for nothing,” 
muttered Will, as his eye wandered over the closely-shaven 
meadows, and the fields of grain with their upright sheaves, 
many of which had been bound by his own hand. 

* Well, I have you yet,” and he stretched out his strong 
arm, and regarded it for a moment very affectionately, then 
reaching it above his head, he twisted off a heavy bough 
and lodged it far away in the meadow. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Will, regarding his own feat with 
the most decided approbation, and clapping his hands 
together, “shall I beg of an old man, whose acres are his 
all, with such things as these to carve out a fortune with? 
No, no! Will Waters is not a beggar yet,” and he trudged 
on right manfully. 

That winter there was one axe rang from the woods 
rom dawn till nine in the morning, and from four till dark- 
ness made the trees alinost invisible, and the remaining 
heurs the axe was sheltered beneath a little wood-shed 
beside the village schocl-house, while its owner presided 
Everybody remarked that a wonderful change had 
come over Will Waters. And what was to be his reward? 
how. was fair Nora Maylic? 


within. 


Did she stand the winter's 
test of gaiety? At first, though surrounded by a crowd of 
admirers, she seemed to have no preference ; ail passed alike 
before her; but, ere winter set in, Nora had grown partial. 
One by one, her suitors stood back for the favourite, till 
Nora scarce ever appeared with anybody but young Horace 
It was said that there was an engagement in the 


Nora took no pains to deny the charge; neither did Nora’s 
aunt. On the receipt of aletter from her sister, Mrs. Maylie 
looked up her best cap, and went into the extravagance of 
a new silk gown. The next she heard was that Dacre was 
married, and that her daughter had had a very narrow 
escape—she was a brides maid. How angry aunt and 
mother and Rachel and Matilda and Susan and Mary were 
with Nora! and how Nora, and the sly bridegroom, and 








au 
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shy bride congratulated themselves on the success of their 1 deceitful soil; and on she went, still more hurriedly, unt 
provoking ruse d’amour. Oh! there must have been a||her father’s broad lands all lay behind her. Climbing a 
spice of evil about Nora, notwithstanding her quiet ways! | fence, Nora was just losing herself among the stately 
Two-thirds of the winter hud gone when the astounding | patriarchs of the forest, when she heard her own name 
denouement took place; and there was a most glorious || pronounced, in tones more of wonder than gladness, and she 
fishing-season well-nigh lost through this silliest of girlish | stood face to face with Will Waters. 
freaks. Nothing daunted, however, the manceuverer resolved ||‘ ]—was—was going to the village,” remarked the lady, 
to gather up the scattered fragments of time still left her; | her large eyes turning doubtfully to her lover’s, and veiling 
and, to prevent imposition, she took the cards into her own || themselves in alarmed perplexity at the coldness they 
hands; and she played so adroitly that a fortune soon lay at | encountered. 
Nora’s feet. Nora would have put it beneath her feet, had | Nora did not know how many tongues had been bugy 
she consulted only her own feelings on the occasion—not | with the ear of Will Waters. 
that she had any particular dislike for a fortune, but there | IT will not detain you,” was the answer, and with an 
‘was a certain encumbrance about it that she did not like, | ironical smile and a low bow, the young man vacated the 
So Nora, like the foolish child that she was, refused the || path. 
whole. But as fast as Nora said no, Nora’s aunt said yes;|| “But I hoped—to—to meet—yow there.” Nora stam. 
and, as the affirmative could boast superiority in years, Mr.| mered excessively, and the colour went and came upon her 
Lever (the lady’s principal objection to the fortune) was | cheek with strange precipitancy. 
inclined to think that the affirmative had it. Still Nora was|| “ MMe!” 
obstinate, and her aunt was obstinate, and Mr. Lever was}; “Js it so very strange, then? I have gone down to the 
obstinate, so it was thought proper to have Mrs. Maylie’s! knoll by the brook many a time to meet you, Will.” 
counsel. i * Ay; but then you were ig 
Early in the spring, the dress-maker, the milliner, and the i “Then I was happy in home and friends—now I have 
two school-mistresses were called home to put the farm. | neither—you have taught me—not one.” 
house in order for the reception of important guests. It}; ‘ Nora?” 
was reported, far and wide, that Nora Maylie had come|| ‘* You may as well know it, Will—though it matters but 
home to be married; a version of matters in which popular | little now. I came out to night to tell you that, without 
gossip invented less than the lady’s own friends. When) your protection, I have nowhere to go! I came to ask 
they told Will Waters, he siniled contemptuously ; and || your advice—your—your—” 
when they told his father, he smiled too, and said he hoped ||‘ Without my protection, Nora? I do not weil see how 
his son would return to reasonnow. When, however, Nora}; that can be; but, were you ten times dyed in falsehood, 
came home, accompanied by her aunt and Mr. Lever, the | you should not ask it in vain,” and the young man’s arms 
face of Will Waters grew anxious, and his smile lost its || were extended, as though, if their shelter could yet be 
complacency. | accepted, they should be a shield that none of the ills of 
And now Mr. Lever had plenty of assistants in his wooing, || life could penetrate. 
and things would have gone on swimmingly, had not Nora|| Nora did not draw back, nor yet advance, for she was 
possessed the most provoking of pliable natures. Had she \ stricken to the heart by this suspicion, where she had expected 
only stormed, and declared that she would sooner die, that || the confidence and sympathy so much needed. The large, 
they might kill her, but she would never commit such horrid |; round tears broke from their dark-fringed enclosure, and 
purjury, there would have been some hope; but when Nora, || followed each other silently, gemming her palpitating 
with her own swect, low voice, repeated every day, “ it|| boddice; while the lady answered, almost in a whisper, “I 
cannot be, mother,” Mrs. Maylie’s heart grew faint, and |} do not ask it now, Will! Oh! you are so, so changed!” 
she was almost tempted to give up the contest. Her sister, ||“ It isnot , Nora—look into your own heart if you would 
however, was more persevering ; and, finally, affairs were || know where the change lies. But, perhaps—perhaps—’ 
brought toa crisis. The father was called in, and, being || and now there was a strange eagerness in the tones of Wil 
urged on all sides, he at last resorted to authority. || Waters—* if there should be a mistake, Nora! if they have 
“ Obey! or you are no child of mine!” was the stern || believed you! if- ” 
parental injunction. || A sudden flash of joy lighted up the face of the young 
Poor Nora! Should she accept the splendour that was||man. His supposition became at once reality. He had 
dazzling all eyes but hers, and buy the favour of those she been a fool and she—he did not say what; but his arms 
loved most dearly? or should she go forth upon the world) were a little farther advanced and folded over, and Non 








an outcast, orphaned by worse than death, friendless and |) Maylie lay within them. Nota word of explanation wa 
pennyless ? | necessary now, for heart was beating against heart, and 

“ You shall have my answer to-morrow,” was all that | they told their own true story. But words were spoken, 
Nora said. || nevertheless, so low that the light-winged zephyr sitting 


The sun had just looked his last good-night, and many a! upon the lip could scarcely hear them; yet they proved, 
bright cluster of golden rays was loitering in its way heaven- | beyond a doubt, that Will Waters and Nora Maylie were 
ward, when Nora Maylie, attired in her simplest muslin, and | both changed. And so—and so— 
with the little straw-hat she had worn the summer previous || We are intruders, dear reader: let these foolish lover 
tied under her chin, stole from the seclusion of her own || have the next hour to themselves. 
chamber and glided like a spirit across the fields. When|| The hour is passed, and Will Waters and Nora att 
she had reached the old trysting-spot, hedged in by the ! beneath the bass-wood. 
blackberries and witch-hazel, she pushed aside the bushes, I “‘ And if you cannot effect this most cruel compromisé, 
and knelt upon the roots of now budding bass-wood. Then | dear Nora, you will meet me here at ten to-morrow ?” 
she arose and passed on. She crossed the brook on the|; “I will.” 
stepping-stones, and hurried over the’springy ground beyond, ‘‘ Do not promise them too much, Nora; do not quite cu! 
until her feet were bathed in the cold draught held by the || off all hope. You are right, I suppose ; I know you mus 
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not have believed that I ever could.” 

“ You would not but that it is right, Will.” 

See that touchingly sweet smile accompanying the lady’s 
words! Will Waters cannot resist it, and he acknowledges, | 
with almost idolatrous zeal, who taught him right; and so, | 

with mutual blessings, they part. | 
The compromise ? 

Nora had decided that her friends had no right to force | ! 
her into a marriage which her heart did not sanction, and, 

therefore, that she ought to resist it firmly. On the other 
side, as the bestowal of her hand on Will Waters involved 
no point of conscience, obedience was her first duty. This | 


many tears, even with sobs, there in the little chamber, and 
itwas whispered with anything but coldness in those dear 
od woods. And, strange enough, the gentleman consented ! 
Notwithstanding wild Will had quarrelled with his own | 
father; and, for six whole months, had been in the neigh- 
bourhood of his home without once stepping his foot over | 


ashamed to offer more than a score of objections. 

The next morning, while yet the clock was on the stroke 
often, Nora Maylie pushed aside the witch-hazel and dog- 
wood, and placed her hand.within that of Will Waters; a | 
mute acknowledgement that he was her last and only friend 
and Will accepted the sacred gift as man should do. 
Carefully he led her down to the roadside, where a carriage 
stood waiting them, lifted her toa seat, and they drove 
away to the village. 

There were tears in the eyes of the fair bride, who stood | 
in parson Lee’s little parlour that morning; and a proud, | 
happy resoluteness in the whole air and manner of the | 


the touching trustfulness that had possessed him of that 
quivering hand. And so they went forth, they two, with | 
but the rewards of his winter’s toil to buy them bread, and 
with scarce a voice to cheer them on their way. How 
everybody laughed when it was reported that Will Waters 


though Will Waters, with his strong arm and strong spirit, | 
g g § sp 


pathway for themselves in the wilderness! 

Please make me another pen, ‘Bel’; this story drags 
shockingly. 

Not finish it, did you say ? 


Why, people will think they 


a | 
“Which is not true?” 


Which is not true. Ihave called Nora Maylie my friend, \ 
md so she is, though we did not quite grow up together. 
The first time that I ever saw her was on the morning of 
her marriage. The holy man had just put the “ amen” to | H 
his prayer, when one whom we both love, ’Bel’, sent me in | 


|| stuff with a dozen others--pah ! 


may sound like cold reasoning, but it was arranged with || 


the threshold, he could not but consent to a measure which || 
seemed so much a matter of course to Nora, that he was || 


|| Everybody seemed familiar with the name. 
| the last of these western edificcs about five miles behind, 


bridegroom, softened and subdued by an appreciation of || 


had borne his unuseful bride to the wilds of the far west! As |! 


and his sweet Nora, with her holy heart, could not make a H 


| pace while we endeavoured to satisfy our curiosity. 





|| the avenue to repeat the inquiry we had so often made be- 
| fore. 


be; but it is a hard thing for me to consent to. I would ! supposed that the young couple were having plenty of time 
|| to repent their folly. 


| ° . e r: 
| It was eight years last spring since Will and Nora were 


|| married, and a year this summer since I saw them. I never 


1 forgot Nora’s sweet, bridal face ; and when, by the aid of a 
|| dashing steamer, I had measured nearly all the links in the 
| great northern chain of waters, you may be assured that I 
| was quite willing to look upon an individual that I had seen 
| before. And, after jolting all day in a big, springless wagon, 
/and sleeping at night in a villanous garret, lighted by four 
| panes of glass that would not shove, sharing my breathing. 
I will never subject myself 


| to such things again, ’Bel’! 

| “ Ah » 

Perhaps I would for a sight of those glorious old woods, 
‘and magnificent prairies—nothing short. But, as I was say- 
jing, after all this, you may well suppose that I would be 
'| grateful for any corner, however small, where the fresh air 
I revelled in by day might not be wholly shut from me at 
night. 

We expected to find our friends in rather low circum- 
|stances, and so we inquired at every log-hovel for Mr. 
| Waters, and every time were answered “ farther on.” 
We had left 


when suddenly our road changed its character, and, from 


. . ad . . 
, || having “ two wheels in the gutter and two in the air,” our 
|| clumsy vehicle righted itself and jogged along on all fours 


| with very decent sobriety ; at the same time we found our- 
‘selves in a fine clearing. A robe of variegated gold and 
green, flounced by a thread of silver in the shape of a creek, 
with here and there groups of trees looking into it, was 
|| spread out to our view, and we turned questioning glances 
on each other, wondering if this could be the possession of 
Will Waters. There was an air of thrift about it that said 
‘nay; while many a little tasteful arrangement—shade trees 
left standing where they should be, the brook made to show 
its bright, mischievous face at bewitching intervals, a beau- 
tiful grove on a rise of ground beyond, which looked as 
though it was intended to be made something yet more 
beautiful, with a thousand other proofs of a care for some- 
thing less important than clearing the land and raising good 
crops, made us waver in our opinion. There was a clump 


|| of green that we could not make out, in advance of us; and 
| & ’ 3 ’ 


as we drew near, we called on the driver to slacken his 
And 


what think you it was? Why, a magnificent avenue made 


starved there in the woods, or the wolves ate them up, or, at | by stately old elm trees, and leading up to the most charm- 
last, that they encountered the ague and fever. {| 


ing little bird’s nest ‘that ever nursed such wee witching 
things as we saw frolicking among the vines over-arching 
the door-way. Curiosity stood on tip-toe, and J. went up 


We saw him tap at the door?and caught a glimpse 
| of a white dress through a crevice; in a moment he turned 
| back, accompanied by a charming woman, who glided over 


with a pretty bridal bouquet, and I had the honour of || the hard pathway with singular gracefulness. We knew our 
Mesenting it myself. The kiss upon my cheek, and the | | old friend Nora at a glance, and we did not allow her to 
light touch of that soft hand upon my head, was quite || reach the end of the avenue before we had her in our arms. 
enough to secure my little heart forever, even though I had || She was scarcely changed. There was the same warm, 
not loved Will Waters as children usually love those who | soulful expression in the varying eye ; the same loving smile 
petthem most. My mother took the young couple into the || upon the lip; with a deeper happiness portrayed in every 
funily, sympathised with and advised them, and wafted ! lineament of her eloquent face ; a richer hue of health upon 
many a prayer westward after they had gone. || her cheek ; anda feeling in every glance and movement. J. 

We never heard that any bad luck happened to Will| whispered me that there was soul in the very touch of that 
Waters, but somehow, no news came of his having planted | i} foot, as it kissed the earth; and a more careless observer 
‘city, or given his name to a village, or of having in any than J., would have deinetnd the soul in the turn of the 
way gained emolument to himself and so it was generally \ white neck, and the carriage of the classic head. 
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And the bright creatures at the door? The young mo. o | collar had been taken from the drawer probaby a half hour 
ther presented them to us with all a mother’s love and pride, | | before, and for whom the glossy braids of hair were so care. 
and we were not inclined to undervalue her jewels. || fully adjusted about the fine head. 

The house was built of logs carefully calked, and was | Blessings on sweet Nora Maylie! True, she was no ge. 
white-washed inside and out; very simple and unpretend. | Nius; and she could not become a teacher, nor a milliner, 
| even; neither was she of the material to be moulded intog 


ing was it, with its low walls buried by the clinging grape- || 
yines which hed been breucht thither from the wood. And | woman of fashion; but she was a most charming wife and 
|}mother. We found her a charming hostess, too, and lip. 


there were marks in the pretty garden-patch of Nora’s * lit- | 

tle spade and little hoe,” as well as of implements wielded geringly did we turn from her sunlit door. 

by a heavier hand. The lady, doubtless, found more beau. | When a poet again inquires, ‘* Where is happiness? | 
tiful flowers in the woods of Iowa, than those whieh had ‘will point him to a little log cottage, nestled among wild 
received her girlish homage in New-York. It was a very 


pleasant room into which we were ushered, but simply | 
enough furnished for the cell of a hermit. A piece of furni- | Jacozs’s delightful voyages in the Pacific have left an im. 


pression of adventure on our mind which induces us to 
turn to another marked chapter, and copy it for the read. 


| grape-vines, in the far-oi! woods of Iowa. 


ture answering to a bureau stood against the wall, sur- | 
mounted by a small, well-filled book-case ; beneath a win- : 
dow, shaded by a snowy muslin curtain, was a couch, evi- ers of the Mirror. 
dently an article of home manufacture, cushioned with a 
pretty calico; and beyond this, directly beneath a plain, 


We got under way, and took our departu ire from Jones's 
Islands. We coasted the labyrinth of the Louisiade, and 
i a EE re he sevent} ay af 
cherry-framned mirzor, stood something like a dressing-table, | Sted the south coast of Bidera, ‘The wind blew stro 
so completely covered by its simple cloth that eyes less cu-|! from the southeast, and it set in for a ste ady rain. We 
rious than ours might not have discovered the white pine || scudded into Clay Harbour, and anchored in the old spot. 
feet below, and so judged it to be the work of the couch’s|; The next day a fleet of canoes were seen appr aching, 
artisan. Mrs. Waters had indulged in one luxury: those and Wakenish soon sprang on deck with an agile bound, 

|| his body painted, and paradise p lumes flutterin gin t! re wind, 

handsome porcelain vases on either corner of her dressing- || we visited his villace in company with Garry and the Kes. 
table were not useful things, for they could have been pur-| akers. ey he see ds act we planted in the carde ns had frown 
chased for no earthly purpose but to hold the flowers which || finely, and we made an addition to th em of a grape-vine 
were now making the air of the apartment rich with their, 22d an apple-tree. On the following cay we embaiked in 
perfume. Possibly, however, they were a present from her the squadron anji landed at Ebag. “We oe ees 
sik diem Pie he Apa igh é ~ || the most friendly manner by Loe-Loe and the young women, 
husband, made sometime after experiencing unusual luck in'| who had before feasted us on plums and swect-potatoes 
trading off his grain. On the same table stood a willow || At night we camped upon the beach, in front of the village, 
work-basket, with the hem of a little cambrie apron lying |e” bivowac. A grand dance came off round a ene fire, 
and we were invited to attend. All the beaux and belles of 
ithe village had assembled to cnjyy the sport, decked with 
pretty carpet, evidently a recent purchase, completed the flowers, plumes , paint, eecoanut oil, and boars’ tusks ban 
furniture of the t epart: nent. Not quite, how ever T here || gles 4 There was one nob! Le- looki Ing young W arriour there, 
was another table, now occupying the centre, with asnow- || who led the dance, and was decked in the most gaudy 
manner. He was a celebrated brave of nobe blood; his 





up against its rim; and chairs of basket-work, and a very || 


white cloth spread over it, and upon thet a simple repast, 

lacking but the smokine tea-u th kes which, | 22™e Was Erugu-Kutar (Jumping Kangaroo.) 
k ) smoking te and the ca > 4 
cking but the smoking tea-urn; and the ca wee | Garry and the Kanakers were seated upon mats with the 


from the peculiar flavour emanating from the room beyond, chiefs, and I observed that the latier were engaged in deep 
we knew to be in a course of preparation. My eyes (I must || conversation with the former, who now beckoned me to 
acknowledge it, thonch I be set down asa table-lover from | come and be seated also. IJ di id so, and an old chief related 


this day forth) turned from the golden-hued butter, and the | '° 2S! the following tragical love-tale : 

Anti PK ; eRe : ,_ || “ Erugu-Kutar, “while a mere boy, had accompanied his 
delicious strawberries peeping their dainty crimson heads’ finer on a visit to Gonoro, where he became acquainted 
from the sweet cream in which they nestled so provokingly, || with Aiee, a girl two years *his junior, and the daughter of 
to the promising kitchen, and back again, with wondrous | Tongalee. The Ehag boy and the Gonoro girl wandered 
‘ together in the wild wood, to pluck flowers and make gate 
lands for the dance, and at other times they bathed in the 
lagoon upon the sand-beach. A routual intimacy grew up 


eagerness ; when lo! a scream of delight from the little 
watchers in the door-way, and a new-comer was introduced 


among us. | between them, one of friendship, for they were toe,young to 
That wild Will Waters! feel the fires of love. At this state of affairs, the"Ehag boy 


departed with his father and retuned home. He grew apace 
into manhood, and Erueu-Kutar became one of the most 
: Re x ‘ : _ active warriours of his tribe. On scouting expeditions, when 
studied polish, that courteous manner, that je ne sais quoi following the trail of the enemy through the forests of Bi 
which marks the gentleman—how came he by it here in the | dera, he fully maintained his title of the Jumping Kangaroo. 
wilderness, where his whole business must needs be felling , But he had not taken to himself a wife, notwiths standing the 
trees and ploughing land? So did not Will Waters leave — noted — of Ehag would willingly have accepted 
us. He was bold and blunt then, and, notwithstanding his his hand had it been offered. At all times, when not & 

‘ cited by the sports of the chase or tracking. an ene my on 
many engaging qualities, with but little more refinement’! the war- path, a deep melancholy perv: ‘ded’ hit manly fea- 
than his nsislibene ; but now, though his manliness had not | tures, and the dance amused him not. Upon his mind was 
suffered by it, you w vould have believed that he had been a | graven the beautiful image of Aiee, end in all his dreams 


> bee 48 he: > *7 
metropolitan for a life-time. It was strange, unaccountable , “"© *PP© ared to him as an angel from heaven. 

‘ < | One night a canoe, equipped for a voyage, was seen t0 
—ah no! net unaccountable. We turned to the sunny grep] swiftly away from Ehag. It was paddled by sever 
face of the wife; we marked her singularly quiet air, the young warriours, and steercd by Eru ga-Kutar, who wa 
choice words and delicate sentiments that she uttered ; then dec -ked with w ampum, pearls, and plumes, the emblems af 
the sweet, carefully-dressed, and carefully-taught children, - Ph He — his kindly for Gonarn pe 

: , r due t > arrived, and was kindly received by Mabs 

and the neatly-furnished apartment’; and the riddle was un- ||US UO Be Arrived, a See ee Saha 
folded. W oo eh ‘ hi low and his people, who were much rejoiced at receiving’! 
. e saw for whom that pure white dress had been | visit fiom so noble a chief. The Ehag warriour found 


donned in the close of the day, for whom the little muslin) beloved Aice alone in her tuonger ; but, to his mortification 


Wild enough to be sure he seemed then, with his hearti- 
ly-expressed joy at seeing us ; but how eam he by that un- 
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and extreme disappointment, he heard that she had been | 
married two moons to Okaprungi, a chief of Gonoro. The | 
latter had been absent one day, and was expected not to re. || 
turn in two more, as he had gone in his canoe down the la- || 


goon for a load of obsidian, Erugu-Kutar was about to de- || 


ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


I wor again a flower in life’s bright morn, _ 
The solace, and the hope, and ay, the pride 
Of its fond fostering stem ;—that flower was torn 








part, perfectly crest-fallen, when Aiee sang a touching Go-| 
noro air, with much pathos, accompanied by the mellow} 
tones of her bamboo harp. At the charming sound of that | 
sweet voice he was quite overcome ; and kneeling, perfect- | 
ly distracted, at her feet, he seized her hand, kissed it ten- | 
derly, and pressed it upon his agitated bosom. She vem 
ed his passion with equal fervour; they embraced mutually, | 
and their lips met with a thrilling kiss. ‘They talked of| 
their youthful sports and pastimes in the wood and on the| 
Beach, and she vowed she loved him better than her hus- | 
band. She consented to elope with him that night. } 

“ At midnight the moon shone brightly upon the deep- 
blue waters of the Papua Sea, and a cance, manned by se- 
yen young warriours, was seen heading the rollers near the 
beach of Gonoro, and out of sight of the village. Opposite 
the canoe, on the beach, strided to and fro Erugu-Kutar. 
His right hand grasped a battle-axe, and various passions 
seemed to excite his brain. ‘The moon,’ said he, ‘ is above 
the mountains of Bidera; she has not come!’ Suddenly 
he halted, and, stooping down with his ear upon the ground, 
listened anxiously. Presently he rose up; his brow was} 
knit. ‘ Can it be,’ said he, ‘ that she has proved false? If 


By arude tempest from its parent’s side. 
} Where are its beauties now ?—Go ask the tomb. 
That rosy child, where now its living bloom ? 
I trode his father’s hall, and used to hear 
His little step light tripping in its glee ; 
But now I hear it not ;—and lo, a tear 
Is in that eye so gladsome wont to be. 
Death hath shed mildew on its dearest joy, 
Borne to the silent world tliat prattling boy. 


Yet can it be that he no more shall come? 
See, here are all his pastime toys arranged, 
As though this moment he had left his home, 
The recreative, for the school-hour changed. 
There stands his kite against the chamber wall,’ 
There hangs his garden hat, there lies his ball, 
And here, with scientific skill disposed, 
His tiny cabinet 1s ope to view ; 
Would he have left the little door unclosed, 
Were he to sojourn a long year or two? 
Ah! now upon the dusty shelves I see 
The sad solution :—Death—Eternity ! 


And where is Ida ?—Answer, ye sweet flowers, 
Ifere clustering in the path she loved to tread ; 
Oft from her hand ye drank the mimic showers ; 





s0, then she lives no longer!’ With this he hurried to- 
wards the village. He had not gone far when Aice rushed 
from the wood and fell speechless at his feet. He took her 
in his arms to raise her up, when he heard a wild yell! 
Before him stood Okaprungi! The two warriours eyed each 
other like tizcrs, and then grappled with more than a ma- || 
niac’s fury! Their grasp was the grasp of death, and terri- || 
ble was the contest! The Ehag chief dropped his battle- 
axe and tore the eye of his adversary from its socket. 
Raving with pain, as the blood trickled from his wound, the 
Gonoro chief, with a mighty effort, threw his opponent and 
flourished his glittering obsidian blade over his heart. With 
desperate strength the Ehag chief stretched forth his hand, | 
seized his battle-axe, and buried its blade into the scull of 
his antagonist, who rolled upon the beach, a ghastly corpse, 
with the obsidian blade quivering in his hand! 

“The Ehag chief now seized his lady, bore her through 
the surf, and safely deposited her in his canoe, while the 
warriours paddled away with all speed across Dampier’s}| 
Strait. By this time the people of Gonoro had discovered the || 
mangled corpse of Okaprungi, and by the light of the moon 
they saw the retreating canoe upon the sea. The war tum- 
tum sounded, and a fleet of cenocs put off in chase; but 
the wind increasing and the sea being rough, they abandon. 
ed the pursuit and returned, for the fugitives had a long start.” 

Before us now danced Erugu-Kutar and Aiee, who live 
at Ehag. 

The old chiefs feared that this affair would cause war be- 
tween the people of Ehag and Gonoro, and requested us to 
intercede for them with the good King Mahseelow, and 
prevent him from fitting out a fleet of war-canoes. We 


agreed to do so; and, as an atonement, Loe-Loe promised || 


the fairest belle of Ehag in marriage to a Gonoro chief, and 
Erugu-Kutar gave up his wampum and paradise aigret to 
present to the nearest relative of Okaprungi. 

In a few days we hove to off Gonoro, and landed in the 
Invincible. We found the lagoon alive with canoes, and 
many warriours from Dampier’s Island had assembled at 
the town, decked and armed for battle. They were bound 
to Ehag to demand satisfaction and reparation for the mur- 
der and abduction. A grand council was held in the Pre- 
torium of Gonoro, and, before the assembled chiefs and 
watriours, we proclaimed that we had been commissioned 
by Loe-Loe to act as mediators between the Gonorans and 
Ehagans; and, as an atonement, we displayed the wampum 
and aigert of Erugu-Kutar, and told them of the promise o 
Loe-Loe, that any brave of Gonoro, who should be chosen 
by Mahseelow, could come to Ehag and select the greatest 
belle for his wife. 

The Gonorans received us and our commission with 
kindness and favour, and decided to accept the terms offered, 
and disbanded the war-party. Things being thus amicably 
settled, we bade our friends farewell, and, soon after night- 
fall, sighted the vessel dancing upon the deep-blue waves of 
Dampier’s Strait. 


Now whither hath the gentle Ida fled. 
Fair stream. along whose margin oft she strayed, 
Where wanders now the lovely, lonely maid? 
The lover’s bosom heaves the frequent sigh, 

The hearts of dear companions inly weep, 
The varying seasons drearily roll by, 

Yet Ida seems in some enchanted sleep. 
Sweet maiden, why so long in slumber bound ? 
Ah! mark yon willow !—Ask the turfy ground ! 


Ican no more! My struggling pulse beats high, 
Oppressive visions drown my weary sense ; 
Absorbed in too much grief, I cannot sigh, 
Nor vent the agony, that, too intense 
To flow in liquid anguish, doth corrode, 

And canker where it hath its seared abode. 
Then hush, my lyre—my mournful muse, adieu ! 
Day breaks and calls me to its toilsome din. 
Again farewell, ye cherished! But for you, 
Spirits of all my dead! too deep within 

My soul’s shut sanctuary ye abide, 
To be submerged in life’s oblivious tide. 


R. H. 


LITTLE TARTS OF PRINCE BEDREDDIN. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER FIRST. 
A dinner by Careme. 
One morning, Careme had been working in his laboratory 


{| 


| His forehead leaning on both hands, and plunged in profound 
|revery, he was meditating on one of those problems of 
|| transcendental cookery, the solution of which he pursued 
|, with as much perseverance as ardour. 

Such was his abstraction, he did not hear the door of his 
| cabinet open, nor perceive the sudden entrance of a young 
| woman, enveloped in a rich cachemire, and her face half 
{concealed beneath the folds of an English veil. She cast 
|| her eyes with curiosity around her, and scrutinized, with a 
; rapid examination, the singular place into which she had 
|| just penetrated. 

I The laboratory was composed of one vast piece, lighted 
i by two immense windows. Through the red curtains, the 
! sun cast its rays, producing fantastic and deep reflections. 
|| At the right, was a library of about a thousand volumes; 


| at the left, opposite a piano, was a stove covered with 





|| silver stew-pans. 


| A portrait of Vatel, painted by Rigaut, a beautiful en- 


| graving representing Cambacérés, and a sketch of Talleyrand 
from Robert, were the only ornaments that tempered the 
severe nuddity of the walls hung with brown stuff. 

The office of the illustrious maitre-d’hotel occupied the 
l middle of the cabinet; Newton manifested not a faith more 


'! religious in his studies of the celestial system, than Careme 
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in his gastronomic lucubrations. To draw him from the 
thoughts which rendered him insensible to outward percep- 
tions, the young woman was obliged to lay her hand on the 
shoulder of the thinker. 

He trembled, like one suddenly roused from sleep, blushed, 
excused himself for his uncivil abstraction, and presented, 
like a man accustomed to society and elegant manners, a 
chair to the charming unknown. 

Pushing aside her veil, she disclosed to Careme one of 
the most lovely faces, of which the imagination of the poet 
ever dreamed. She was not beautiful, she was adorable. 

“Do you know me?” asked she, with a voice full of 
charms and melody. 

‘If I had ever had the honour of seeing Madame one 
single time, my memory and my heart would not have 
forgotten it,” replied Careme, bowing. 

“So much the better!” resumed she. ‘I shall only be 
the more proud of my success, and the more grateful for 
your goodness. Monsieur Careme, I have come to ask a 
favour.” 

“The favour must be impossible to prevent me from being 
eager to anticipate the desires of Madame.” 

“ T am charmed with the kindness you wish to show me, 
yet I ought not to dissimulate; I come to ask from you 
something important and serious. Women, you know, are 
exacting and audacious.” 

Careme bowed and silently awaited her explanation. 

“ Monsieur Careme, I come to beg you to prepare a 
dinner for one of my friends.” 

“The little that I know is at the disposal of all the 
amateurs of the science,” replied he, taking a pen to write 
the bill of fare. 

“* My exigence goes farther than you suppose—I desire 

@his dinner to be altogether your own work.” 

Careme looked serious and dignified. 

‘‘ Madame knows,” said he, ** that I have the honour of 
being employed by Monsieur Talleyrand, and that this 
situation prevents me from consecrating my cares to any | 
but his excellency.” 

She took off her hat with a gesture full of grace, went to | 
the piano and began to sing. Never did a purer, a more | 

divine voice know how to give to the severe compositions | 
of Gluck so much power, so much poesy and grandeur! 

Careme was moved, his heart beat violently. His eyes | 
filled with tears, he knelt at the feet of the cantatrice, and 
charmed, vanquished, he exclaimed : 

 T will obey you, I will do all you ask of me, Madame.” 

She arose, her brow still.radiant with the transports of | 
inspiration, and held out her hand to Careme. 

“ Thanks,” said she, with child-like joy; “ I receive your 
promise. But think, before engaging yourself further, that 
your complaisance only makes me more exacting.” 

*¢T will blindly obey you.” 

“ Wait,” interrupted she ; “I will give you a new air, 
that you may not be left to regret your defeat.” 

She sang again. This time the tears flowed down 
Careme’s checks ; he was transported. 

“Now, I shall dictate my laws,” she resumed gaily, 








whilst the illustrious maitre-d’hotel respectfully lifted to his | 


lips the little white hand under whose fingers the keys of the 
piano had just vibrated with so much energy. 

‘¢ You shall prepare a dinner for three guests, with luxury 
and profusion. No one, not even the person in whom you 
repose the greatest confidence, shall touch the least prepara- 
tion. The most insignificant gravy, the soup, even, must 
be your own work. I will only add one word more; you 
have never laboured, you never will labour for an amateur 


more worthy, and more capable of appreciating the marvels 
of your science and the creations of your art.” 

*¢ You shall be punctually obeyed, Madame.” 

“The day after to-morrow at four precisely, I will send 
for all that you may have prepared beforehand ; afterwards 
you shall get in a carriage, allow your eyes to be bandaged, 
and an intelligent and devoted servant will conduct you to 
the place where you are to finish your work. The same 
precautions will be observed in bringing you back.” 

‘* Why this mystery ?” demanded Careme, charmed with 
the romantic turn the adventure was taking. 

** You have sworn to obey; obey, then—adieu.” 

She laid upon Careme’s bureau a little morocco portfolio 
with golden clasps, and hurried away—Careme stopped her, 
silently took out the bank bills, and added, in a grave tone 
that allowed no reply : 

“You will offend me, Madame, if you insist upon my 
accepting this. I will keep the portfolio as a precious 
souvenir of you; as to its contents, you may take care, if 
you please, to have it distributed among poor artists. These 
are my conditions, the only ones I can accept.” 

She held out her hand and pressed affectionately that of 
the excellent and worthy chef-d’ hotel. 

“T submit; but do not forget you are not to seek toknow 
who I am; every question on this subject is interdicted. 
Hardly will I allow you to conjecture. Nothing must be 
revealed to you except by myself.” She disappeared. 
Careme, during the two days that elapsed, caught himself 
more than once forgetting his culinary meditations to dream 
of the fairy who had touched him with her wand and trans. 
formed into a cook the most illustrious maitre-d’hotel of 
the nineteenth century. Faithful even in the least details 
to the engagement he had contracted, he carried his scruples 
so far as to choose and purchase himself the fruits, the 
vegetables, the game, the fowls, the spices, and the meats. 
The great knowledge of the theorist, the profound experience 
of the practitioner were united in the closest examination of 
every object, and admitted only what was irreproachable. 

The following day, at four, as had been told him, two 
domestics, dressed in black, came to carry off his prepara. 
tions. A few moments after, an old man brought a letter; 
it contained only these words: “ The bandage and the 
carriage await you.” 

Careme, without one objection, put on his costume of 
maitre-d’hotel, girded his sword, and got into the carriage 
which awaited him atthe door. The blinds were rigorously 
closed. Notwithstanding this precaution the old man was 
not the less anxious to cover Careme’s eyes with a precious 
cachemire neck-kerchief. 

The carriage was driven about ten minutes. At last it 
stopped: two valets took Careme by the hand, and respect- 
fully aided him to descend the steps; after which they led 
him up a staircase, and passed through several rooms. The 
hero of this adventure was then permitted to untie the 
bandage which covered his eyes. 

They had led him into a small room containing two porta- 
ble stoves, where he might terminate his culinary operations. 
A white satin apron embroidered with his cipher, and an 
elegant cap of tapestry with a small point, were presented 
him by a little negro, who left the room immediately. A 
silver bell reposed on a velvet cushion, near the largest 
stove. At five precisely, Careme rang the bell. Two do- 
mestics instantly entered, and received from the hands of 
the maitre d’hotel the dishes which he had prepared. They 
} listened respectfully to the short and lucid instructions he 
gave them about the manner of serving the viands, He 








then took off his cap and apron, resumed his coat, and wait- 
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ed for them to carry him home. They delayed not to open | the sight of which alone was sufficient to awaken covetous- 
the door, which the domestics, on going out, shut carefully | | ness in the most satiated stomach. I cannot describe the 
behind them. As at the first, it was a little negro. He | _ inviting colour which gilded these tarts; they excited a de. 
presented the maitre-d’hotel with the cachemire he had al- | | sire to taste only to see them. 
ready used, invited him by a gesture to tie the handkerchief | 1 Careme served one of these dainties to each guest and 
over his eyes, took him by the hand and led him into a/| reserved the third for himself. 
neighbouring room. A fauteuil was placed behind Careme, | It must be owned that the art of the pastry.cook had 
he was made to sit down, the bandage was taken from his || never invented anything to equal it. Had Vatel been per- 
eyes. The author of the Art of cooking in the nineteenth | mitted to taste that exquisite, melting crust, which mingled 
century found himself before the dinner he had prepared. | | deliciously with the cream; yes, the grand Vatel would 
He occupied the place of honour, between the unknown || have wept with rage, and coined his sword with a despair- 
and a romance writer. ||ing hand, as he did on the day when he was disappointed 
« Will you pardon my stratagem?” demanded the latter, | || about his fish. 
holding out his hand to Careme. ‘I wished to entertain|| The poet and the prima donna, by a movement very 
you at my house. But how offer Careme a dinner worthy | ‘natural to enthusiasm, held out their hands to Careme, and 
of him, if Careme himself had not prepared it? The most | pres ssed his with admiration. He received the homage, not 
celebrated of our cantatrices for whom I have as much af- || with the abandon of an artist, whose superiority evidence 
fection as respect, and who honours me with fraternal friend- || | obliges to recognize ; on the contrary, a kind of inferiority 
ship, came to my aid.” || betrayed itself in his manner. 
Careme was deeply touched. y ** Alas!” said he, “*I have in this work but little merit. 
“ One could not,” murmured he, in a broken voice, * ho- || The giory of inventing such a wonder does not belong to 
nour better, and with a delicacy more exquisite the talent | me, although I am the only maitre d’hotel in Paris who 
of an artist. I ae never forget this proof of esteem you|| knows how to make them. The secret of a culinary com- 
have given me.” yl bination so superiour is known only to three persons, includ- 
“ And I, can I ever forget your friendship, my good Ca-|| ing myself. Perhaps, my friend, in all your adventures as 
geme ; I, whom you received when I was obscure and un- | romancer, you have never found or imagined anything more 
known. Your credit and your purse, I blush not to say it, || singular, more strange than the series of circumstances 
Iam happy and proud to proclaim, came to my aid. I owe | '| which caused its receipt to fall in my hands. If you wish, 
you the protection of Prince Talleyrand; if fortune and || /I will give the details; nothing would suit this little gas- 
fame have smiled a litttle on me, is it not to you that I owe || | tronomic fete better, or show a truth too little known; that 
it? But let us take care that the precious dinner which || jis, the study of the kitchen should enter into the education 
awaits us does not get cold. You say in one of your works || | of young persons, as much as that of drawing and music. 
that you are a gourmand ; never was a better or more hap- \| * One evening, about seven or eight years ago, fatigued 
py occasion offered to prove it.” || by long meditations upon a dinner which his excellency 
Careme approved these words with a smile, drew up to || Monseigneur, the Prince Benevento, wished to give, I left 
the table, unfolded his napkin and armed himself with his || my laboratory and went to walk at random in the streets 
spoon. | of Paris. Nothing facilitates my efforts of thought like 
It was, I assure you, a spectacle full of interest, the mas-|| walking. I was anxious to make a new dish, and was 
ter of the French kitchen tasting his own works, and con- || seeking a bold combination Which would unite the qualities 
gratulating himself on the marvels he had jacana) Some- || | of the two different European kitchens the most opposite— 
times he approved loudly; then his forehead, which study | ! the Italian and the English. 
had made bald, lighted up with the immense joy of a poet|| ‘* Absorbed in my researches, I suddenly heard a voice 
when the whole parterre rises with acclamations in honour calling me; I raised my head and came out of my medita- 
of a scene in his tragedy. He took small mouthfuls, hus- | tion, to enter upon real existence. 





banded his enjoyment, tasted slowly with the vuluptuous-|| ‘* The person who deigned to stop me was Monseigneur 
ness of a gourmet who sees the sparkling Bordeaux, thirty || Prince of Parma, arch-chancellor of the Empire. As was 
years old, before him. |! his custom, he was walking in the passage of the Panoramas, 


A brace of partridges appeared to him to merit age so| before entering the Theatre des Varietés, which he honour- 
much from the delicacy of its seasoning, the ineffable || ed every evening with his presence. Behind his highness, 
superiority of its fiavour and the marvellous quality of the |) at two or three steps distance, walked, as usual, with swords 
bread-sauce, that he helped himself a second time. |at their sides, and chapeaux under their arms, the Marquis 

Some ortolans a la provengale were less happy. Hardly | | Villevielle, and the Marquis d’Aigrefeuille; the first was 
had he put his fork into the bacon which surrounded the || assuredly the most complete perscnification one could in- 
bird, when wrinkles of care gathered on his brow. A sigh || vent of famine! One of my dreams had been a wish to 
full of bitterness escaped his lips and he gently pushed back | triumph over the meagreness of his skeleton. I always feel 
his plate. Alas! the truffles wanted perfume ; the man of || sad to see a gastronomist resemble a famished person. The 
genius had failed in a vulgar detail, he had let himself be | Marquis d’Aigrefeuille, on the contrary, offered, in his 
deceived where the most obscure cook would have been | round person, the appearances of a man who does honour 
successful. Of what use is success? And how much hu-|| to a good table, and who eats from pleasure not from want.” 


| 


miliation is found near glory! | “«¢ Well! said his highness to me, ‘what are you doing 
Careme remained sad and silent until the moment a dish || at this moment, Monsieur Careme? What perfection have 

was brought in, covered with a silver-gilt bell, and which, || || you lately added to the art of cooking?’ 

by an innovation full of boldness and originality, he had|| ‘* Nothing which can be submitted to the light of a gas- 

served alone, between the third course and the dessert, 1 tronomist so distinguished as Monsieur,’ I replied; ‘ never- 
Leaving his companions a few moments in curiosity and || thelesss, I hope before long to present him with an innova- 

expectation, he triumphantly raised his bell, and exhibited || tion which he will deign to approve.’ 


three little tarts, of forms elegant from their simplicity, and;| “I then spoke of my project of uniting the Italian and 
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ee 


English cookery. The Marquis d’Aigrefeuille and | Villeville || | leaving her daughter and a pastry recipe: ‘ said that the 


approached to listen. 


“‘ Careme,” replied Monsiegneur, “ you are giving at this i| 
moment a false direction to your genius. There is nothing |; 
to be done with the English, whose cooking is barbarous. | 
|| *Remember it well, added she, ‘it is all the hope of 


Ido not hold in better esteem the Italians, so profuse in 


spices, only burning the palate and taking away the sensi- | 


bility. You will never prevent the pudding from being in- || 
digestible, nor the macaroni from being powdered with | 


pepper In your place, I would direct my researches to-| 


wards antiquity and the East. The Greeks and the Ro- 


and the Turks, with their savoury fruits, understand con. 
serves and pastries better than any ; eople in the world. If) 
you wish to imitate, turn to them. Yet it is still better to || 


invent. No one possesses the knowledge and intelligence || 


necessary to do so better than yourself.” 


| tarts had been invented by a Persian prince.” 


‘*In'the morning the delirium ceased; the dying woman 
raised her head and motioned me to approach her; she re. 
peated the recipe in a clear voice. 


| Mappiatete that remains for my daughter; let her, alone, with 
| you, know it until she reaches her eighteenth year; swear 
jit! tis a talisman which will protect her,’ 

| *6¢ She fell back, Monsieur—she was dead !?” E.P 





\| 
mans understood good cheer; and the Indians, the Persians, | 


Tue facts contained in the fullowing tale were sent to 
'me in rough notes by a friend, with permission to deal with 
| them as I might think proper. I have curtailed here and 
amplified there, as occasion seemed to require, and the re- 
sult is a story which some, perhaps even those not easily 
pleased, may find to be not entirely destitute of interest. w. 





1} 


“The Marquis d’Aigrefeuille and Villevielle approved || 


tions. 


“TI wandered at random, as I had already done, taking, 
no notice of the quarter which I was traversing. At last | 
the fatigue of the walk so roused my appetite that I left |’ 
scienti: researches to occupy myself in finding something | 


to eat. I began by looking round me.to see where I was; 


I had strayed into one of those narrow, dark alleys near the | 
Place Royale. A paltry eating-shop, with its horse-flesh | 
and equivocal rabbits, was before me.’ My stomach revolts | 
at nothing so much as at the idea of such aliments. J pre-| 
|| equanimity. 


ferred entering a little pastry-shop I perceived at a little dis. 
tance from me. I smiled to think Careme would be obliged 
to sup on a bit of bad muffin. To my great surprise, I did 
not find on the counter a single scrap of gross pastry. I 
saw only some nice-looking tarts, which were presented me 
by an old negress. 

“‘T raised it to my mouth; surprise never equalled mince! 
Imagine Ovid hearing extempore verses more beautiful than 
his own from a Thracian peasant! I ate a second, for a 
chance combination might have given the first its celestial 
perfume, its unspeakable relish. The second seemed to 


surpass in perfection that which had caused my wonder at | 


first. 

«© « Madame,’ I asked of the negress, ‘who made these | 
tarts ? 

«TJ did,’ she replied. 

*** Give me the recipe ; I will pay you for it” 

“JY drew from my pocket-book a bill of five hundred 
francs, and presented it to the African. She refused, and 
replied : 


© € Monsieur, I cannot accept your offer. I have sworn |! 
on a death-bed to teach the recipe of this pastry only to her 


daughter, and under the express condition that the child 


herself shall reveal it to no one until she reaches her eigh- 


teenth year.’ 


“T need not say that this reply, far from satisfying my | 


curiosity, only raised it higher. 

“ «Who was this person?’ I demanded. 

“¢T never knew her name! One evening I was called 
in London to take care of a poor stranger; arrived there 


during the day, with a little girl about a year old, she fell | 


suddenly ill” 


“The physician, after having seen her, declared she |, 


could not live through the night. His predictions were only 


too true ; delirium was not long in showing itself. T'wo 
thoughts incessantly occupied the mind of the unfortunate: 


a 


|| . TSCCEN . 
what the prince had said in terms most flattering to my- || REMINISCENCES OF SOPHIA GRAY, 


self. I resolved to show myself worthy of such glorious || 
encouragements, and resumed my stroll, and my medita- | 


Many years ago, when New-York was not more than 
half its present size, a little business rendered it necessary 
for me to visit Boston. Disliking to travel alone, I called 
upon my friend Woodworth, a gentleman of leisure, to in- 
vite him to accompany me; and I relied upon Jack for a 
companion, as he was always ready for a jaunt, and con. 
sidered it a great piece of good luck when any of his par® 
ticular acquaintance was obliged to leave town, and re- 
quested his attendance. 

Woodworth was one of the best-natured fellows I ever 
knew, and as even-tempered as though humanity were 
never subjected to any crosses calculated to disturb its 
He was uniformly cheerful, and apparently 

happy; for he invariably looked upon the bright side of 

things, and had no real sources of trouble. He was the last 

person in the world to conjure up idle grievances, and I 

used to think that, if it had been his lot to be suddenly beg- 
| gared by ill fortune, he would have shown the effects of 
|| such a disaster only in increased gaiety and disposition to 
fun. Nothing, it would seem, could mar that perfect con- 
tent which it was his good fortune to enjoy, and which is 
worth more to any man, so Horace affirms, than houses, 
land, and gold. 

When I entered his libra-y I discovered at a glance that 
| my estimate of his disposition had not been quite correct; 
for he met my salutation without his usual smile, and with 


an expression of countenance which plainly evinced that 
something serious had happened. He strove to be cheerful, 
and bade me sit down; but it was in vain that he endea. 
voured to conceal his emotions, as his features had too long 
been the faithful interpreters of his feelings, to serve him 
on this occasion as he wished. 

“In heaven’s name, Jack,” I exclaimed, ‘ what has 
| happened?” 

My friend did not immediately answer, and seemed lost 
in thought, with his eyes fixed upon an open letter that lay 
before him. His mother and sister were absent in the coun- 
try, and I concluded that the letter concerned them, and 
contained bad news. 
|| Your mother is sick,” I continued, ** or perhaps Maria. 
i! Is it so?” 

'| No,” he replied with a sigh, folding the letter, and thrust. 

ing it hurriedly into his pocket, as though he was afraid I 

i would read its contents; “ they are well, thank God ; they 
; are both well. But let us talk. What’s the news?” 

IT then explained the object of my visit, and solicited him 

|| to accompany me ; but he declined the invitation, alleging 

|| that, on the following day, he should leave town in another 
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direction, on business of great importance. I readily be- | 
lieved that this was no mean excuse ; for the state of mind | 
jn which I found him, to say nothing of the frankness natu- |! 
ral to him, satisfied me of the truth of his declaration. 
My curiosity respecting this urgent business was much | 
exc ted, for I was sure that anything capable of ruffling his 
eve’ and almost imperturbable temper must be serious in- |, 
dee!. I did not again allude to it, but took my leave of | 


him vith the conviction that, ere long, he would, of his own | 
acccrd, disclose all that I desired to know. I exacted a 
promise, however, that he would write me in a few days at 
Boston, thinking it not unlikely that he would then enter 
into a full explanation. 3 

Next morning I took the boat to New-Haven, with the 
intention of going thence to the interiour of Massachusetts, 
and visiting some of the beautiful villages of that state, | 
which are the admiration of so many tourists, and which | 
have been so eloquently discoursed about in myriads of let- | 
ters and journals. Perhaps no place or thing on this side 
of the great “ herring pend,” (Anglicé, Atlantic,) excepting 
the world-renowned Niagara, draws so strongly on that por- 
tion of the English and French vocabularies expressive of 
wonder, delight, admiration, and pleasure, as the villages of 
New-England. It would be difficult to find a word that la- 
dies and gentlemen have not worn threadbare upon them; 
and what future tourists are to do for expressions that have || 
not already been used, in reference to the same subject, ten 
thousand times or more, I am unable to say. Iam afraid 
they will find themselves in the situation of the fastidious 
Englishman at Niavara, who, at a loss for an epithet that 
had not been “ used up,” and disdaining the hackneyed lan- 
guage of common travellers, was compelled to adopt a 


word, the appropriateness of which has been seriously ques- 
tioned. That natural wonder in his eyes was very neat ! 

At the date of my journey rail-roads had just begun to be 
talked about by the far-sceing as things that might, and | 
probably would, after awhile, be brought into successful 
operation. Of course, the matter of a hundred miles was 
not to be got over in a hurry, nor, as is now the case, al- 
most before you have time to make the acquaintance of | 
your vis a vis; but, instead of being picked up at one place | 
with a newspaper in your hand, and set down at another, 
the breadth of a kingdom distant, by the time you have 
finished the editorial articles, you had before you “ an all- 
day job,” with a sleepless night of rolling, jolting, stopping, 
starting, and of rolling and jolting again. 


| 


At New-Haven I took my seat in a coach, and soon 
found myself going backward towards Massachusetts. The 
travelled reader will readily comprehend how it was that I | 
«“ progressed” backwards ; the stay-at-home gentry will un. || 
derstand it when I tell them that I was on the front seat, 
with my back to the driver’s. This position brought me, of || 
course, face to face with six of my fellow-travellers, the 
most of whom, including those at at my side, were peuple 
sufficiently commonplace. I shall pass them all over, ex- | 
cepting one, as having nothing whatever to do with the || 
narrative. 

The exception was a most beautiful girl, of about seven- I 
teen, who sat on the back-seat, wrapped in a large, rich || 
shawl, with her veil so closely drawn that, after a momen- | 
tary view of her features which accident afforded me, I|} 


could catch but an occasional glimpse of her right eye, and || 


| beggar. 


seen excelled, rendered her an object of great and increas- 


ing interest in my eyes. I felt that I was impertinent in 
gazing at her as intently as I did, and she rebuked me by 
drawing her veil so as to hide her face entirely, and thus 
avoid the annoyance. I could not help it, however, for I 
was fascinated, and gaze I must. I tried my best to be. 
come interested in the objects that we passed, and to amuse 
myself with the houses, cattle, trees, wheat, rye, corn, and 
clover; but it wasin vain. All these things which, but for 
her, I should have looked at with so much pleasure, had no 
more attraction for me than paving-stones bear for a street- 
We had not ridden many miles before I made the 
discovery that she was alone; that is, under no one’s pro- 
tection ; that she spoke to no one, and there certainly was 
not anybody in the coach whose appearance warranted me 
in supposing that he might be her companion. All of them 
were evidently much below her in rank, and none of them 
spoke to or seemed to take any notice of her whatever. 
From the moment that I suspected she was journeying 
alone I began to hope that such would prove to be the case ; 


'and as we rode along, my curiosity becoming more and 


more excited, perhaps by the Yankee atmosphere,) I felt 
an increasing inclination to know who she was, where she 


lived, whither she was going, and why she was thus with- 


‘out a male protector. 


When a circumstance rendered it apparent that she was 


|unaccompanied by a friend, I felt the highest degree of 


satisfaction, and became impatient to arrive at the dining- 
place, that I might have the pleasure of handing her out of 
the stage, and escorting her to the table. At length, having 


, Stopped at an inn, our driver gave us the welcome intelli. 
‘gence that we were to dine; and, in an incredibly short 
_ space of time, the vehicle was vacated by all excepting the 
| young lady and myself. 


I then rose, and as I moved to- 


wards the door caught a view of her face, and observed 


that she seemed abstracted, and unconscious that we had 
stopped. On reaching the ground, I turned to assist her, 


but she still sat in the same position, and gave no sign of 


any intention to move, whereupen I ventured to remind her 
that the passengers were about to dine. 
She put aside her veil for a moment, and as she replied 


| that she would take no dinner, and preferred remaining in 


the stage, a glow of crimson mantled upon her beautiful 
cheeks. I inquired whether she chose to have anything 


sent to her, and her answer was that, feeling slightly indis- 


|| posed, she would take no food. She thanked me in a man. 


ner and in a tone of voice which convinced me that this re- 
spectful attention had secured her forgiveness of my pre- 
vious offence. 

I was very much disappointed by this unexpected deter- © 
mination, for I had hoped—and my plan was all arranged— 
that, at dinner, I should be able to form such an acquaint- 
ance, at least, as may be allowed between travellers in the 
same stage. 

In the afternoon she was as reserved and thoughtful as 
she had been during the morning, and always kept her eyes 


|| fixed upon the opposite side of the road. Once, indeed, I 


fancied that I detected a glance towards me ; and, for aught 
I know, she may have given me many. I was careful not 
to watch her so closely as I had done, lest I should again 
give offence, and thus defeat the object I had in view, which 
was, to become acquainted with her, if it could be effected 


. . ° . 1} + i5 } , 
@ portion of one cheek. There was something so aristo- || Without transcending the bounds of propriety. 


cratic in her “ cut,” as a sailor would say, that my attention 
was drawn to her immediately after I entered the vehicle ;} 
and this unmistakeable appearance of high respectability, 
being seconded by a beauty of face which I have never 





Late in the afternoon we entered a beautiful village, 
drawing up in the usual dashing style at a crowded tavern- 
door, and were informed by the driver that those who wished 
tea could take it while he shifted the luggage from one stage 
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to another. The bell was rung, and our passengers, with 
appetites whetted by a long ride, repaired to the supper- 
room ; but the young lady, drawing her veil over her face, 
went to a retired part of the piazza, and took aseat. This 
movement attracted the attention of the persons who had 
been drawn to the spot by the arrival of the stage ; and one 
of them, presuming she was not aware of the fact that a 
meal was to be taken there, approached and gave her the 
information. She immediately rose and entered the house, 
and I perceived that, instead of going into the supper- 
room, she passed into a small adjoining apartment used as 
a parlour. 

I paused a few moments to consider whether I could, 
with propriety, speak to her. It was no vulgar curiosity 
that prompted me to do so, but the deep interest with which 
she had unconsciously inspired me. The fear of offending, 
however, restrained me, and I was about to go to the sup- 
per-room, when the lady approached me timidly, and de- 
sired that, if not too much trouble, I would have the good- 
ness to cause a small bundle of hers, which might be found 
under the seat of the coach, to be brought into the house, 

“ You are not going on, then,” I involuntarily observed. 

She looked down, blushed, and seemed exceedingly em- 
barrassed as she hesitatingly replied— 

*“ T scarcely know what I shall do, sir.” 

I never beheld a more charming object than she appeared 
at that moment, nor one better calculated to take captive 
the heart of man. 
she stood before me with her veil removed, and one of more 
enchanting loveliness no sculptor in his most inspired mo- 


| 


I had then a perfect view of her face, as || 


ture had no desire to eat, for a cup of tea and a small slice 
of toast sufficed to satisfy what little hunger a heart full of 
trouble had permitted to exist. 

During this short repast I endeavoured to cheer her by 
some lively remarks, but a faint smile and a monosyllable 
or two were all that I could elicit in reply. She was, in 
truth, too deeply plunged in affliction to be able to give her 
thoughts to any other subject than that of her present un- 
| happy condition. 
| After supper, having retired to the sitting-room, I in- 
quired whether it was her wish to travel further that night, 
| offering her the use of my purse in case she wished to go 
‘on. Our passages had been paid in the morning to that vil- 
| lage only, and, as she had avowed herself to be destitute of 
| money, I took it for granted that she intended to proceed 
/no further, in consequence of a want of means. To my 
surprise, her answer was that she had no particular place of 
| destination, that she might as well stop there as anywhere 
lelse, and that a few hours hence it could make but little 
| difference to her where she was. 

The latter portion of her reply was not to be misunderstood, 
and I forthwith decided to remain there that night—an in- 
| tention which she did not oppose, but learned, I thought, 
| with some satisfaction. I ordered two rooms, and caused 
| my luggage to be brought into the house. Ere long the 
| stage departed, the crowd of loungers dispersed, and the inn 
| became comparatively quiet. 

By this time evening had set in, and the full moon was 
| shining bright in the clear sky. That I might have a better 
| opportunity of conversing freely with the lady, I proposed 








ments could possibly imagine. Her skin was like alabaster, || a walk, to which she assented, no doubt divining my wish 


her hair glossy and black, and, as she looked on the floor, 


! to learn as much of her history as she was willing to tell. 


her eyelashes seemed an inch long. Every feature, when |, We took the street leading past the village church into the 


examined in detail, was faultless, and they all harmonized 
so perfectly as to form a whole indescribably beautiful. 

For a moment I was silent and entranced, and during 
that short interval while I stood gazing upon her, I saw a 
tear start from under the lid. She then left me and return- 
ed to her seat. 

‘J perceive,” said I, respectfully approaching her, “ that 
you are here alone, and, judging from the remark you have 
just made, I fear that something grieves you. If my con- 
jecture be correct, and if it lie in my power to alleviate your 
distress, I assure you it would afford me the highest satis. 
faction to be allowed to serve you.” 

“TI thank you, sir,” she replied, raising her eyes to mine, 
** T thank you most sincrely. We—we are strangers; in- 
deed I know not what to say or do.” 

Here she leaned down her head and burst into tears. 

I left her for a few moments to bring in her bundle, and, 
on my return, found her more composed. I renewed my 
offer of service, givingyher the most solemn assurance that 
she might trust me implicitly ; and, knowing that she had 
taken no food since morning, I pressed her to accompany 
me to the table. With some hesitation she declined, under 
the plea that she had no appetite. This did not satisfy me, 
and a suspicion of the cause of her declining, though there 
was nothing in her appearance to give rise to it, flashed 
across my mind. That suspicion was the next moment con. 
verted into certainty, for, on my repeating the solicitation, 
she candidly confessed that she had no money. 

* You have lost your purse on the way,” said I; ‘I see 
how it is. You shall sup at my expense, and afterwards we 
will converse further, and see what is to be done.” 

She thanked me more with tears in her eyes than with 
her tongue, and I then felt how much more eloquent are 
tears than words. It was indeed true that the poor crea- 


open country, and soon came to a cross-road, lined on each 
‘side with tall and graceful elms, which mingled their 
| branches overhead, and formed a verdant canopy of boughs 
‘and leaves. We turned into this shady avenue and pursued 
|it for some distance without speaking, my fair companion 
| being absorbed in thought, and leaning on my arm. 
Having reached a curve in the road which brought us 
| near to a small stream, one of the tributaries of the Con- 
‘necticut, and observing that the green bank sloped gra- 
| dually to the river, we turned and descended until we came 
| within a few paces of the water, and seated ourselves upon 
|a rustic bench which we found there. 


| 
| Up to this time a few words only had passed since we 


| left the inn, and I broke the silence by assuring the lady that 
I had become deeply interested in her, as she must readily 
| believe, seeing that I had paused in my journey entirely on 
r her account; that my motives in doing what I had done, 
|| and in offering to do more, were pure and honourable, and 
that if I could serve her, and she would tell me how, I 

pledged the word of a gentleman that she should have all 
| the aid it was pessible for me to render. 


| While I made this remark her countenance was sorrow- 
|| ful in the extreme, but she was calm. On my pledging the 
| word of a gentleman, I noticed that her lip curled with a 
smile of incredulity, if not scorn, which seemed to speak cf 

no small experience in such pledges, and to manifest her 
| contempt for the plighted faith of man. Her gaze at that 
| moment rested upon the stream, and, as though her thoughts 
|had taken another direction from the time I had finished 
speaking, she inquired whether the water before us was 
| deep, and the current strong. 


| I replied that I should judge from appearances that it was 
of considerable depth. 
(Conclusion of this article in next number.) 
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THE CABINET. 


(Committee and Brigadier in confidential session.) I weekly pesictlical 


Com.—My dear General, it wont do! 
letters ! 

Brig—I wont waste my eyes with them! 
who says it wont do? 

Com.—One Noggs. 

Brig.—Who’s Noggs? 

Com.—By Jove, he writes a capital letter! 
my incensed Brigadier ! 

Com.—(Reads.) 


Read these two | 


It must do! 


Hear this, 
| 
! 
| 
Lynn, Saturday, September 7, 1844. | 
Dear Witiis—You frightened me to-day terribly, in the | 
hint you threw out in the course of conversation with the 
“ Brigadier,” to wit: ‘ Shall we make it into a monthly ?” | 
Make the Weexiy New Mirror into a monthly! God 
forbid ! J forbid, anyhow. ‘ Who are you ?” 
Yankee, at your service, who lives in the land of soles and 
codfish, whig pow-wows and democratic clam-bakes—one 
who has not been so “ decorously brought up,” perhaps, as 
some of your readers, but “ a man for a’ that”—a constant 
reader of the Mirror, at any rate—proof of my manhood, | 
h? 
Well, sir, I, Newman Noggs, Esq, of Lynn, County | 
of Essex, etc. etc., do hereby seriously and ardently 
protest against any such nonsense as is implied in the} 
above question. Excuse me, sir, but I couldn’t help it. I) 
feel so worked up at the bare idea of the visits of the Mirror 
coming only monthly, that I can hardly stick to decency. 


ing—albeit a pious man am I—were it not for the * pre- 
paratory” study in the Mirror, Saturday nights. Not that 
you are so dreadfully religious, but there is always sure to 


be something in you that makes me feel better, and when | 


I feel ‘ better,” [ want to go to church, of course, to let | 
myself and the world know that I’m getting kind o’ good. | 
As for the literary merits of the Mirror, it don’t become the 
like o’ me to be offering an opinion. All I’ve got to say is, 
that I “individually” like it first-rate. There’s a sort of | 
racy, spicy, off-hand, unstudied wittiness about it that takes | 
my eye amazingly. So, for God’s sake, or more particularly | 
for my sake, dear Willis, don’t ye change it. Suppose it 
does cost some folks a little more for postage than it would 
for something else—what o’ that? Who’s afraid of a cent 
ortwo? I’m a poor man ’long aside o’ some folk, and yet, 
I rather pay letter-postage than have it stop. So, Willis 
dear, just tell your postage friends to economize in some | 
other department, or, if they can’t do that, tell °em I'll make | 
it up to ’em. 

No, no, friend of my early youth, don’t think of any such 
thing, that is, if ye love me—for I could better spare— 
something better, than the piquant dish of conversation | 
which weekly (oh let it be ever weekly) occurs between | 


“ mi-boy” and our dearly-beloved general, the “ Brigadier.” || 


Mrs. Noggs, too—a strong woman, by the way—is, 
nevertheless, weekly on this point, very. She says she’ll 
never forgive you if you change the fair form of the Mirror. 
Think o’ that! ‘Though nota vain woman, she has a passion | 
for looking into the Mirror that is very affecting. On the 
other hand, she says if you'll give up the horrid notion of 
changing the form of the Mirror, she’ll fry you “ a nipper” 
as brown as a nut, with her own fair hands, when next you 
come Bostonward, and will visit our humble cottage near 
the sea. I have ye now! For my well-tried friends, | 
Gentleman Charles, (him of the Astor-House, I mean,) and 


well affected towards the ladies. 

We shal! look anxiously in the next Mirror to find our 
anxious hopes confirmed, and if not disappointed shall 
henceforth, as in duty bound, ever pray for your everlasting 
welfare, world without end. Yours till then, NOGGS. 


| 


Com.—I have had twenty letters the last week, (none as | 
good as that, but) all to the same purpose! I am inclined | 
to think, General, that heaven’s first periodical, (Sunday,) 
was arranged in accordance with some revolution of our | 


mental nature, and that once in seven days, as it is good to 


Iam a live |! 


|rest, so it is good to read, or grieve, or go love-making. 
| Friends dine together once a week, making friendship a 
Lovers of nature in cities ride to the 
|country once a week. We eat a boiled dinner once a 
| week. Everybody in New-England needs beans once a 
|week. The weather comes round once a week—fair 
Sundays and wet Sundays coming in successive dozens. 
There is nothing agreeable in nature that is monthly, except 
|the moon, and the very sight of thai periodical puts people 


|| to sleep! 


| Brig.—There is the monthly rose, mi-boy ! 
| Com.—The poorest rose that blows ! 
Brig.—But here is a point I should like to make clear to 
‘the public. With an enormous subscription every day 
| increasing, we are every day making less money. 
Com.—How, oh business man ? 
Brig.—Thus:—for Mirrors that we sell through agents 
‘in cities, we get but four cents each. For Mirrors that we 
‘send to subscribers by mail, we get the full price—sixpence 
jeach. The irregular and exorbitant postage has nearly 
killed our mail subscription, on which we chiefly depended, 
| while in cities, where our patrons get them from the agents 
without postage, we have a sale growing daily more enor- 
mous. The deuse of it is, that the Mirror at sixpence is as 
cheap as it can possibly be sold with anything like profit, 
| and selling it to agents literally at cost, the increase of the 


|| agency circulation does us no manner of good! 
Why, sir, I shouldn’t be in trim for my Sabbath-day meet- || 


Com.—W hy sell to agents at cost? 

Brig.—lIt was a necessary evil in the beginning,—lacking 
| capital to hire the doing of what agents do. 

Com.—And we must go on as we began? 

|  Brig—Short of a six month’s paralysis, which we could 
not afford, there is no help for it! But the postage is the 
‘great block in our way! Most people would subscribe 
{and have itsent to their houses by mail, if the postage were 
| not more than the subscription. 

Com.—How would that be helped, in the monthly form. 
Brig—Ah! now you come to the matter. The Month- 
ly Mirror goes for seven cents postage, and most of our mail 
subscribers who remain, have the Mirror sent in the month- 
ly form, by mail—and I wish all who value the Mirror, or 
care for us, would do the same. To take it weekly from 
an agent, does not bring back to you a single leaf of Glen- 
mary, my dear boy! 

Com.—Ah, my dear friend—Glenmary! Some villain— 
some wanton and unfeeling villain—has destroyed a vine I 
| planted, which had completely embowered that sweet cot- 
In an Ithaca paper, sentto me yesterday, I find a 
letter—here it is—from some Owego gentleman to the 
editor. Let me read you part of it :— 


| tage. 


“ The cottage, you know, like a bi nest, is almost hid 

in the foliage. On one side is the t@ad Passing over ‘ the 

‘bridge,’ and all around a sweet ldwBy sloping away to 
‘Owego Creek.’ The bridge was once white, and neat in 

its outward appearance. But how Willis, even in the ‘ sum- 

| mer months,’ made his ‘ bridge-gipsying delicious,’ is now 
lamystery. ‘The ‘groundwork’ is flood-wood, and reptiles 


r oe “or 6 aur y ; : 
his handsome partner, tell me you are a gallant youth and | crawl where ‘ swallows peeped out from their nests against 


| the sleepers,’ while every five minutes a baptism of dust 
'comes down from above, as a benediction from the passing 
\traveller. But the pruning hand of a man of taste has been 

wanting to all this rural spot for two years past, which may 
{account for the blemishes we find in the picture so beauti- 
| fully drawn in “* ATAbri.? Some Caligula among shrub. 
\bery has cut the root of a luxuriant vine, which spread 
| itself over the cottage front, making a delightful arbour 
\of the — ; and its leaves and tendrils, already 
| change in hue, are folding themselves to die. As through 
/it the night-breeze rustled, it seemed to breathe of the deso- 
| lation that had stolen upon this garden, sacred to the memory 
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of a lovely exotic w hich made it ita ‘a paradise, and the fade- 
less light of genius.” 

That is written by some kind man, who understood how a 
heart-string might be cut through with a vine one had plant- | 
ed and cherished. Whoever may be the perpetrator of that | 
needless outrage, I commend him to the notice of my friend- 
ly neighbours, adding a petition from me, which may thus | 


reach them, that only Time’s hand may be suffered to ravage |! 


my lost Paradise. 
Brig.—The subject troubles me, mi-boy! Let us change 
it. Have you any good poetry in your copy-drawer? 
Com.—Yes—a beautiful thing by Henry Hirst. T'll read | 
it to you presently :-— 


THE BIRTH OF A POET. 





The air was all afloat with light 
That down upon the house-tops came 
In shining showers, and solemn night 
Seemed i in a silver flame. 


| 

| 

The arching azure overhead | 
Was flaked with gems; the Orient, | 
With Dian at her full, lay spread, 
Where’er the eye was bent, | 


With fleecy clouds that glided by, 
Like swimming swans along a lake, 
Whose glassy surface, like the sky, 
No breeze occurred to break. 


The roofs, the spires, the steeple vanes, 
Seemed swimming in the silver mist 
Which was the air; the window-panes 
The floating glory kissed. 


And all was still—a holy calm 

Lay dreaming on the sleeper’s 

Filling his slumbering soul with balm 
Exhaled from Paradise— 


s eyes, 


In vast cathedrals, when the last 
Low organ tone along the wails 
In melody hath passed. 


Such was the stillness; not a note 

Of bird or cricket stirred the air, 
Yet fairy music seemed to float 
In eddies every where— 


Music like what, in nightly dreams, 
Visions to us the glowing shore 
Whose flowering fields and flowing streams 
Shall glad us evermore— 


Music like what the poet hears 
When, wrapt in me lody, he wings 
His soul away through singing spheres, 
And back their music brings. 


The silver sounds of lyre and lute, 
And trumpet’s bray, and clarion’s call, 
With shrilling notes of fife and flute, 
Rose on the breeze—to fall. 
Loudly they pealed, now far, now near, 
As, grandly through the purple sky, 
The forms of wizard wights appear, 
And march, like shadows, by. 


Such guts shook the souls of Rome, 
When mighty Cesar, madly brave, 
Forsoo® @alphurnia and his home 


‘lo find—a tyrant’s grave. 


But this was not of these; the sound 
Foretold no deed of deadly wrong, 
But heralded to earthly ground 
A simple son of song ! 


Brig. —Highly fiuished and thanksworthy. , But, mi-boy, 
did you know there was poetry, hitherto unpublished, by the 
glorious author of the mee Fay? 

Com.—Emphatically, no! 

Brig—Quietly, yes! There is aspunky little paper pub- | 
lished in the Jarseys, called “ Young Hickory,” in a corner 


of which I fiud this, by Joseru Ropuan Dr AKE, whose son || 
in-law, Dekay, has a coitage “across the ferry.” 
this :— 


Hear || 


| 
A holy calm like that which falls |! 

| 

| 


] 
| 
\| 
i 
i 


|, so fifty years hence, 


hence, and 


| write * dexr mee idy Phebe,” 
| but we are tie 





{those delicious, late-loving 


From that Old Iron Chest. 


A i by Joseph Rodman Drake, author of the “‘ Culprit Fay,” 
etc., never before published. 
TO THE DEFENDERS OF NEW-ORLFANS. 
Hail, sons of generous valour, 
Who now embattled st: and, 
To wield the brand of strife and blood, 
For Freedom and the land. 
And hail! to him, your laurell’d chief, 
Around whose trophied name, 
A nation’s gratitude has twined 
A wreath of endless fame. 


Now, round the gallant leader, 
Your iron phalanx form ; 

And throw, like ocean’s barrier rocks, 
Your bosoms to the storm— 

Tho’ wild as ocean’s wave it rolls, 
Its fury shall be low; 

For justice guides the warriour’s steel, 
And vengeance sirikes the blow. 


High o'er the gleaming columns, 
"rhe banner’d star appears, 

And proud amid the martial band, 
His crest the eagle rears, 

And, long as patriot valour’s arm 
Shall win the battle’s prize, 

That star shall beam triumphantly, 
That eagle seek the skies. 


Then on, ye daring spirits ! 
To danger’s tumults now ; 
The bowl is filled, and wreath‘d the crown, 
To grace the vicior’s brow— 
And they who for their country die, 
Shall fill an honoured grave ; 
For glory lights the soldier's tomb, 
And beauty weeps the brave. 


Com.—He wrote witha will, as great poets must. 

Brig. —Dreke was a poet, and a choice one! They'll say 
And, apropos, I’ve a funny commu- 
nication here, from a Rip Van Winkle, who dates fifty years 





Com.—Keep it till next week, General, and let us get 
into the fresh air. Allons ! 
while I mend my outer man a litile, read this funny letter, 
sent me by the lady to whom it was written. She thinks 
her friend, young “ Cinna Beverley,” is a genius. 


I’m manuscript sick. Stay— 


(Brig. reads, with an occasional laugh.) 


TO MISS PHG:BE LORN. 


Dear Bet-Puasr—I have been “ twiddling my sun- 


beam,” (you say my letters are “ perfect suns shine.’ ”) for 
some time, more or less, in a quandary as to what is now 


‘resolved upon as * Dear Bel-Pha@be”—the beginning of 


this (meant-to-be) faultless epistle. I chanced to wake cri- 
tical this morning, and, “dear Pha@be,” as the beginning 


“of this letter of mine, looked both vulgar and meaningless. 


I inked it out as yousee. <A reference to my etymclogical 
dictionary, however, restored my liking for that “ dear” 
word. It is derived from the Anglo-Saxon verb Der-ian, 
which means to do mischief. Hence dearih, which, by 
doing mischief, makes what remains moi cious, and 
hence dear, meaning something made precious by having 
escaped hurting. ‘ Dear Phebe,” therefore, (caning un. 
hurt Phebe,) struck me as pretty well—you being one of 
women, destined to be “ hurt” 
the sacred word Phebe” was too 
abruptly come upon. It sounded familiar, and familiarity 
should be reserved for the postscript. I should have liked to 
or “* dear Countess Phobe,”— 
t permitted to “read our title clear,” in this 
hideously sim ple country. Might T invent an appellative ? 
We say char-woman and horse-man—why not put a de. 
iscriptive word before a lady’s name, by way of respectful 
| distance. Phaebe Lorn is a be! ewe not say Bel-Pheebe? 

Good! It sounds authentic. This letter then is to Phebe, 
unhurt and beautiful, (alias,) “ Dear Bel-Phabe!” 

You are an ephemeron of a month—the month at Sara- 
| toga, in which you get wings to come forth from your 


first at thirty. Still, 
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It 
eleven months’ chrysalis in the country—and, you are now iP understand the omnibuses are to be re-licensed to carry 
once more, “ gathered to your fathers’,” and mourning over || fourteen inside, and the shops in Broadway are petitioning 
the departed summer! Your Arabian mare feels your thril- || (so Alderman Cozzens told me to-day) to put out bow-win- 
ling weight again, and you astonish your pet cow with || dows, in expectation of the vacated space. 
sponge-cake over the lawn fence, and give carraways to!) Seriously, there has been a growing mistrust (Pearl-street- 
your top-knot hens, and say “ Sir” to your greyhound, and ||ingly speaking) of the article woman, as shown to cus- 
make-believe care for your dahlias and tube-roses—but the ||tomers! ‘Thank fashion, there is more chance now of a 
pleasantest part of the day, after all, is its heavenly twilight || poor youth’s knowing the (“ ground covered by the imposing 
of closed eyelids, when you can live over again that month || obligations of matrimony !””) 


at Saratoga—myself, perhaps, then, cursorily remembered ! \| As to the fault found with Anderson—his resemblance to 
For you rejoice in the perils of love, unhurt and adorable || Macready—TI see it in no objectionable particular, unless i: 
Phebe! || be the incorrigible one, of a mutual brevity of nose. He was 


But you know enough about yourself and you wish to || educated to his profession by Macready, and of course has 
hear about the town! Well !—the flies are numb with the ||his master’s severe taste, and smacks somewhat of his 
first frost, the window-blinds are open nearly to Union | School, which is a good one, I like him much better than I 
Square, somebody has been seen with a velvet waistcoat, || do Macready, however, for, though he has most of his ex- 
starch is “looking up,” and the town is full of palmetto- || cellencies, he has none of his defects, and, in voice and pli- 
hatted and ready-made-clothing-ized Southerners. By these || ancy of action, he is much that artificial man’s superiour. 
data judge of the epoch. I, myself, am among my dusted || Criticism aside, Anderson plays agreeably and makes you 
household gods, and, at this moment (writing in my bed- || like him, whereas Macready, playing ever so well, does it 
room) see my boots phalanxed in their winter parade. I|| disagreeably, and makes you dislike him! But I am no 
must say it is,so far, pleasant! Perhaps—but you want || judge—for | would rather sit on a sofa by most any woman 
news, not the philosophy of boots in repose. _ as than sit in a box during most any play. Pity me! : 

You heard of the marriage of one of our wild Indians to \ Hast thou great appetite, and must I vouchsafe thee still 
an English girl, not long ago in London. She has been at || another slice of news? The new Hotel up-town is waxing 
the Waverley some days, and has excited no little curiosity. || habitable, and the proprietor is in a quandary what to call 
She is moderately handsome, but in such an unusual style jit. The natural inquiry as to what would be descriptive, 
of beauty that she out-magnetises many a more strictly beau- || has suggested a look at the probabilities of custom, and it is 
tiful woman. My vaurien friend, F. the artist, (who || supposed that it will be filled partly with that class of fash- 
chanced to dine opposite the chief and chief-ess at the || ionables who feel a desire to do something in life besides 
table-d’hote a day or two since,) declares the face to be || laboriously “keep house,” partly by diplomatists and dan- 
wholly unique, and a sufficient explanation of the extraordi- || dies wishing to be ‘* convaynient” to balls and chez-elles, 
nary whim of her marriage. I have never, myself, wonder- || and partly by such Europeanized persons as have a distaste 
ed at it. The crust, impenetrable upwards, of English mid- || for American gregariousness, and desire a voice as to the 
dle life, is enough to drive genius of any kind more mad ||time and place of refreshing the creature. The arrange- 
a ~~ hy ey hell like inevitable oF gt in ~— 1 ment pa re surpass any peewee oe 1c et 
thing! iis fine woman, now going to live a dog’s life |! and the whole project is considered as the first public flower 

. . ° . ~ oe ° 
with an Indian in the wilderness, would have spent her days || of the transplanted whereabout of aristocracy. It has been 
ina — wm = geen we with one = “en the ——— pea ; ee — ne oe ving on. 
same sidewalk till death. 1ich would you rather? |\the name of the fashionable nucleus of London. Havre- 

Do you remember (for beautiful women don’t always re. || viriz Horen has been suggested, deseriptive of its position 
member beautiful women) the adorable Mrs. C. at Saratoga || up-town. Horet Recrercur, Horet Corsi, are names 
—that charming specimen ofa healthy and practicableangel? |! proposed also, but more liable to criticism. I, myself, pro- 
She has been here a week on her return from Niagara, and || posed A 1’anri—as signifying a house aside from the rush 
Flagg, the beauty-painter, has stolen a copy of her on can- |/ of travel and business. Praise that, if you please! Billings, 
vass. Ah, Bel-Pnebe! You have a loss in not realizing || the lessee, is a handsome man, of a very up-town address, 
what it is to a man when an exquisite face Aclds still to be || with the finest teeth possible for the weleome to new- 
critically admired! You can see the grain of the velvet in || comers—this last no indifferent item! He is young—but 
her brown eye, now, and trace by what muscle her heart !/ young pecple are the fashion. Young England” and 
pulls, to keep down that half-sad corner of we delicious ||“ Young France” wield the power. I have not mentioned the 
mouth! He is an appreciator, that Flagg, and paints a ||system of the Hotel, by the way, which is that of Meurice’s 
woman as she looks to appreciators—differently from the ||at Paris—a table-d’hote and a restaurant, and dinner in 
butchers’-meat estimation of common gazers on beauty. || public, or private, or not at all, at your option. Charming 
Mrs. C. has gone to Baltimore, where beauty is an indigenous |! —wont it be? 
drug—belles of that (* city rich in women”) being never valu- | 
ed till transplanted. But heavens! how tired you will be of 
reading this long female paragraph! MHasten to speak of 
something with a man in it! 

One of the most fascinating men in England is ekeing 
out an exile from May Fair, by singing and lecturing on 

et ae irinkers 2 is ‘ | ; : : 
songs to the delighted Croton a 7” or hacer tape of | Adieu, dear Be!l-Pha@be, and pray tear up the slip enclosed 
that quiet elegance of address that sla, Way: th & WO- | as scon as you have recovered from fainting. Yours at dis- 
wan’s way till she has broken her neck over it, and he sings |) eyetion, MBPORN A VEVERLEY, JR. 
as such a man shouldn’t—to be a safe man, that is to say ! || 
Fancy Moore’s songs any more bewitched than Moore in- 
tended! Mr. McMichael’s voice glides under your heart 
like a gondola under a baleony—Moore’s melody represent. 
ing the embellished and enriched moonlit water. It is the ; ; 
enchanted perfection of lover-like, aud gentleman-like song- | water not long since. See whether you repent, while I 
Singing. I heard Moore sing his own songs in England, jread her appeal to us. Faith, it’s pathetic, my old scdger ! 
and Mr. MeMichael sings them in the same style—only in || Listen ! 
apotheosis! (Ask your papa to translate that big word.) 

Do you care about theatres?) We have a new tragedian, 
about whose resemblance to Macready the critics are quar- 
telling, and a new tragedian-ess who has put the boxes into 





Crawford, the sculptor, has come home from Italy, and, 
as he is the American, par excellence, ii whom resides the 
\|sense of beauty, I trust he may see you. 

What else had Ito say? Something—but I'll write it on 
a slip, for it will be personal, and you like to show all your 
jletters to ** the governor.” 


(Re-enter Committee.) 


Com.—General, I have another letter here from the Rosa- 
lie Beverley upon whose literary ambition we threw cold 


|] have just read the last page of the Mirror, and know 
not whether to laugh er cry. The inclination to do the lat. 
ter seems at present to have the ascendancy, indeed, for a 

3 ‘ : \\large drop has fallen on my paper—and here comes an- 

fits by coming on the stage without a bustle! (Fancy |; other !—and, oh dear! what shall Ido! I hear grandma 

Desdemona without a bustle!) Of course you are surprised, ‘lealling, ‘Rosalie! Rosalie!’ and I must go to her with 

for this is one of these * coming events” that could not pos. | these betraying eyes. 

sibly “cast their shadows before,” but fashion is impera-|}  « Grandmamia sat by a window, in her large chair. 


live, and |\* Rosalie, my dear, said she, ‘your plants require water. 


“ Where ruled the (bustle) Nature broods alone !” |; That beautiful white rose is drooping sadly’ ‘Oh! never 
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mind, grandma, I believe I had better let them all die? (I | 
was sadly thinking of my flowers of fancy.) ‘ Die, Rosa- | 
lie! why should you let them die? Have you forgotten |) 
what a charm they throw around our little parlour in the i 
winter?) With what will you fill the recess by your piano, |' 
my wayward child, if you lose these innocent and beautiful |, 
cold-weather friends * 1 do not know, grandmamma! I} 
have not thought of it. ‘ Well, we will not let them die | 
for want of water! Tell Kate to take care of them, and | 
come, sit by me, Rosalie! (Grandma put on her specta- | 
cles.) Ah! I see ‘ the fringed curtain of your eyes are wet | 
with tears.’ What ails you, my child? 
“ At this moment a neighbour entered, and I flew to my | 
chamber to finish writing. Good gracious, Mr. Willis, who | 
could have thought of your publishing my letter! My dear | 
sir, you have told to, at least, ten thousand, that Rosaiie | 
Beverley wishes to see herself in your ‘ Mirror.’ And so} 
she does, most earnestly, notwithstanding that, to-day, she | 
feels as if she could never smile again. I do not care for | 
the exposure—but I do for your accusation of an attempt at || 
imitating ‘ Fanny Forester” If what I wrote to you resem- | 
bles her style in any way, I assure you it was the natural | 
flow of my thoughts, not a desire to imitate, that led to it. | 
Delighted, I certainly am, with the charming ‘ Fanny ;’ but, | 
much as J admire, I have never attempted, and shall never | 
attempt to follow her lead. Jmitation is not my forte, can- | 
didly I confess it. Iam too wilful, and have a very bad | 
habit (though a very natural one, I believe) of preferring | 
my own ways and my own words to those of any other. [| 
wrote to you, as I always write letters, as I always speak, | 
as I always act, without premeditation. I thought not of} 
style. I thought not of imitation. I opened my heart to! 
you; and that heart was filled with hope of being able | 
(through your aid) to commit to paper some of fancy’s flights ; 
to seek, in the airy abode of imagination, such sweet and 
varied themes as would please and gratify the reader, and, 
place grandmama upon a new chair and sofa—for, truth to | 
say, the old ones are as hard and unyielding as a miser’s | 
heart. 
“Tf genius’ ever can prosper ‘ like a thunder-cloud | 
against the wind,’ that genius must be masculine ; and so | 
must be the cLoup; for nothing feminine can victoriously | 
oppose the power of an editor or the might of the wind. | 
I never, (and I write it with a sigh,) I never expected to} 
make a fortune by writing, but I hoped to mend a shattered | 
one. Yes, 1 hoped to be like a perfumed lamp to those I | 
love, to give at once a pleasure and a light—though feeble, | 
still a light—to shed over our little cirele the brightness of | 
prosperity, and the sweetness of protecting love. My heart | 
is now sad and drooping, but I will not yet despond. Anx- | 
iously, but patiently, will I wait the appearance of another | 
* Mirror,’ and seek once more on its page to know the doom | 
of your sincere ROSALIE BEVERLEY.” | 


Brig.—Poor nice thing! Publish her letter, mi-boy, and | 
perhaps somebody will send her grandmother two soft chairs | 
—somebody who can. We can’t. I suppose there are peo- | 
ple in the world who both like to and can do such things. _ 

Com.—Doubtless! By the way, how the women seem to 
fancy our clever incognita, Fanny Forester. Hear this charm- 
ing letter, post-marked “ Boston,” which I got this morning : || 


Sweet Fanny Porestér! Bright Fanny Forester! Sweet) 
and bright has the * Cabinet,” both Committee and Briga- 
dier, declared you to be, and “ sweet and bright” has |! 
been the echo of hearts which have been illumed by those | 
inimitable gems of yours, having the brilliant New Mirror 
for a setting. | 

Happy must you be too, Fanny Forester, with such a 
radiance in your soul, from so many portraits of winning || 
creatures there, from so many of these simple truths, which | 
angels love so well as to write about with flowers on hill | 
and plain. And what a fairy cousin you have beside, with || 
her touching devotion to your good appearance in the world, | 
with her sweet encouragement, in your first attempts to | 


melt the stubborn purse-strings of those whose favour is | 
literary life. I should like to see your cousin, Fanny! [| 
should like to have seen her, when she pleaded with her} 
father, that he would enable you to appear as fashionably 
attired as herself. I wish her witching earnestness had | 


softened the unfavourable reply, for then, Fanny Forester, || 


| 
| 
| 
|| 


you would not have knocked so gracefully at the “ Cabinet's” 
tender heart for a “ Balzarine and a new hat,” and I might 
have been—what I shall not be now. 

I have said that you were sweet and bnght, and must be 
happy. Yet yourconscience, which must be pure excepting 
from this one stain, was burdened with a deceit softly 
whispered, by tissue-paper, in Stewart’s and along Broad. 
way. It was a wicked deception, I must admit; yet to 
be carvessed by ’Bel’s ‘* dear Fan,” even if it came by being 
smuggled into a corner of her net purse, would make one 
inclined to overlook the sin of it. 

But this appeal, to which I have alluded. Oh! if I had 
but known your desires, when it was in the bud! How 
gladly would I have sent to you a piece of Balzarine I saw 
last spring, a perfect thing, (blue, is it not your favourite 
colour?) and as recherché a hat as the “Cabinet” itself 
could have selected with its cultivated taste. Now you 
have written such sweet things, for their purchase-money, 
that the world has grown fastidious in its taste, and Rosalie 
Beverly and I are stars gone down before your rising. 

Here is the secret of my address to you, most innocently 
offending Fanny. Ihave had my aspirations, [ have dreamed 
dreams, I have seen visions, and I might have been a 
“bright particular star” had it not been for your sudden 
flashing from among the highest of the bright company. 
Rosalie and I felt our hearts stirring within us, as we 
watched the pure, clear flame. Rosalie forming the proud 
resolve to wend her way quickly toward her station in the 
sky, where her name would burn immortally ; and I—I am 
different from Rosalie Beverly. She felt encouraged at your 
ease and gracefulness, in passing under the triumphal 
arches raised to your sweet self, at the entrance of many 
hearts, and determined upon a pleasant walk in the same 
flowery path. 

I read of *Bel’ “ Kitty Coleman” and sweet “ Nora 
Maylie,” and grew sad, with envy? No. With the whis. 
perings of a flattery-hating spirit, called truth, which told 
me candidly that all the rubbing of my dull intellect by the 


| midnight oil, or by the fresh light of day, all its supernatural 


exertions born of hope cr of ambition, would fall far short 
of producing such beautiful creations as Fanny Forester 
had blessed us with, and for other than such I cared not. 

Two spirits, Fanny Forester, have sunk into the valley 
of disappointment, through your desire for a ‘* Neapolitan 
and Balzarine.” 


Rosalie and I bid adieu to the literary world. We have | 


had our hopes, we have had our fancy revellings, but they 
are gone ! 

We wish you great success. We will watch your lumi. 
nous course in the heaven of man’s favour, (it is rather 
heavenly, to have such things said of one as I have heard 
said of you,) and we will try to walk below among the 
common things of life, as if we had never almost reached 
the sky. 

Farewell, dear Fanny Forester, and do not take to heart 
‘for your genius could not have slumbered,—it was my 
destiny to die at this time, a literary death) the unknown 
calamity you may have brought upon the world by putting 
out the gleamings of poetical light, in the soul of a now to 
be, NAMELESS ONE. 


We have a beautiful tale in this number, by rare ** Fanny 
Forester,” for whose incognitous ear, by the way, we 
have a piece of intelligence, viz.:—that we have been 
accused, face to face, several times, and by le‘ter once or 
twice, of being, ourself, that bewitching masquerader. We 
have conjured some variety out of our workiday quill, it is 
true, and have an unfulfilled and recorded vow of a new 
alias—but in “ Fanny Forester” there resides a dimpled 
youthfulness and elasticity that is not found so many miles 
on the road as our present sojourn! Oh no, sweet Fanny! 
they slander you and do too much credit to ovr industry 
and versatility! Those who wish to know more of Fanny 
Forester, may hear of her, now, among the high-priced 
con‘ributers of Graham and Godey. 





We would give ‘ Beverley No. 3,” an apprepriate an- 
swer if we knew the address. 
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